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Litcr George M. Cohan in the role 
of the President in the musical 
comedy, I'd Rather Be Right. 
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“Broadway at a Glance 


its light and airy way of dealing 

with murder. Mr. and Mrs. North 

is a pleasant little mystery based on 
a volume by Richard Lockridge, drama 
critic of the NEw York Sun, and his wife, 
and turned into a play by that veteran, 
Owen Davis. With Peggy Conklin as a 
somewhat Dulcy-ish heroine, who manages 
to ferret out a good deal of truth about 
other people, while lying like a trooper 
herself, it is enjoying modest prosperity. 


J is eit feature of this season is 


Arsenic and Old Lace 


However, it was and is overshadowed by 
the enormous popularity of Arsenic and 
Old Lace, the most hilarious presentation 
of mass murder seen to date. The Brew- 
ster family is, to put it mildly, not normal. 
The place is in the hands of two dear old 
ladies, Josephine Hull and Jean Adair, 
who rent rooms to elderly gentlemen who 
soon pass to a better world. One nephew 
is a drama critic, a comparatively mild 
form of aberration; one thinks he is 
Teddy Roosevelt and never goes upstairs, 
but, instead, charges up San Juan Hill; 
and the third is Boris Karloff, whose 
crimes have none of the artistic touches 
with which the old ladies embellish theirs. 
They serve their arsenic brew with the 
same gentle cordiality as if they were 
pouring tea and with quite as little sense 
of wrongdoing. No doubt the farce has a 
satirical eye cocked toward the murder 
ring in Brooklyn (where the scene is laid) , 
especially since the police refuse to believe 
there could be anything wrong with a nice 
family whose members pay their bills and 
go to church regularly. But serious satire 
would be too heavy for the fine-spun 
threads ; the farce passes in an atmosphere 
of unreality where the aunts are like the 
naughty Susan who poisoned father’s tea 
and Karloff is Bluebeard, making cold 
chills run down your spine. 


Lady in the Dark 


In Lady in the Dark all the arts of 
theatre have been fused into a brilliant 
oneness — writing, acting, music, dance, 
direction and scenery. Its star, Gertrude 
Lawrence, is superb in a most taxing role. 
Almost constantly on the stage, she dis- 
plays in one scene the vivacious charm 
which first captivated us in Ok Kay! 
many years ago, and in the next the 
subtlety of character delineation she used 
in the Coward one-act plays of Tonight at 
8:30. Her role is that of a_ successful 
business executive who has repressed her 
womanhood and pushed herself till nature 
has taken revenge and brought her to the 
verge of complete nervous breakdown. She 
goes to a psycho-analyst and the scene on 
the stage dissolves from his office to the 
region of her dreams. These are always 
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accompanied with music, dancing and a 
gay phantasmagoria of, costumes. Kurt 
Weill, the composer, is g.ready well known 
on Broadway, having written music for 
johnny Fohnson and Knickerbocker Holi- 
day. Probing into the lady’s past reveals a 
sense of insecurity and failure dating back 
to incidents in childhood and her teens, 
and she looks at life again in a clear light. 
Now she sees that of the three men who 
are prominent in her life, two—Bert Lytell 
and Victor Mature— are seeking reassur- 
ance from her; but since she doubts her- 
self, she cannot give them what they seek. 
The third man, MacDonald Carey, is a 
masculine, masterful type, and the final 
curtain leaves her gladly submitting her 
will to his in a thoroughly feminine way. 
The various employees of the fashion 
magazine which the puzzled lady has been 
running so successfully add color and 
comedy relief, especially Margaret Dale 
and Danny Kaye. The play is thoroughly 
enjoyable as entertainment and is not 
without a serious comment on the human 
cost of our swift-moving, competitive 
struggle for recognition and success. 


The Cream in the Well 


The season’s most misleading title is 
The Cream in the Well. It sounds like a 
pleasant rural play, perhaps a bit old- 
fashioned. It is set in Oklahoma-before- 
oil, but is a dismal tragedy. One wonders 
if psycho-analysis would have helped its 
people! The story from which it takes its 


name is that there was on the farm a well}. 


which gave excellent drinking water, but 
that everything put into the well spoiled— 
cream, butter and milk. The well of the 
play is a happy married couple whose 
three children spoil for no clearly explained 
reason. The youngest girl is a moron, the 
son a ne’er-do-well, and the older girl is a 
fiend, driving one character to drink and 
another to suicide before she takes her 
own life. The Theatre Guild thought fit 
to offer the play to its subscribers or I 
imagine it would not have lasted long. 


Flight to the West 


Flight to the West, dealing with pas- 
sengers on a transatlantic clipper, has been 
hailed as one of the few serious plays of 
the season. I find that Mr. Rice’s charac- 
ters never come vividly alive as those of 
There Shall Be No Night did. Mr. Rice’s 
own sentiments, with which most of his 
audience will agree, about liberalism and 
tolerance are expressed by refugees and 
Americans, by men and women alike. It 
is interesting that the German diplomat, 
who has to express ideas which are not 
those of the playwright, emerges with a 
more distinct personality than any of the 


others. I do not think it one of Mr. Rice’, 





best plays, though it is by no means hj: 
worst, either. 


Old Acquaintance 


Old Acquaintance is a comedy whe 
you smile instead of guffaw. John va 
Druten has proved, to us before that h 
“learned about women” in some go 
school, and his play is chiefly devoted t 
three of them. Peggy Wood and Jan 
Cowl have been = school-girl friend 
Though they have grown apart, the ol 
memories still have power over them both 
Miss Cowl plays a woman of tolerance, 
humor and imagination who writes fey 
books, but whose output appeals to the 
discriminating. Peggy Wood has a facile 





pen which turns out best sellers in a steady 
stream, but though her work has brought 
her wealth, she envies her friend’s achieve. 


ment. She is also jealous because her} New ’ 


daughter loves Jane too well. The girl 
love affair furnishes most of the plot 
material, which is, however, relatively 
important. The charm of the play is in it 
clearly drawn, strongly contrasted charac- 
ters and its fine performance. 


Musicals 


The chief musical success of last month 
was George Abbott’s Pal JFoey, also based 
on New Yorker sketches, these being by 
John O’Hara. Joey is what is called a 
“heel” and therefore we do not sympe 
thize much, either with his spectacular r 
to being M. C. at his own night club, € 
Joey, or with his equally swift desce 
debt and poverty. Gene Fowler, who 
Joey, gives him a certain innocence 
in the midst of his lying and dow 
crossing; the music is stirring; and the 
night club background gives occasion fot 
gorgeous sets and costumes and skilled 
dancing. Pal Joey hasn’t anyone in tt 
you'd like to meet, but behind the foot- 
lights it is very amusing. 

Meet the People is an unpretentious 
little revue, somewhat on the order of 
Pins and Needles. The Hollywood Theatre 
Alliance, a non-profit organization formed 
to give a chance to some of the talented 
youngsters who throng the film capital, 
sponsored the revue across the country and 
it is going well. The management has 
adopted the democratic plan of putting up 
the name of each participant in it m 
lights for one week at a time; if it stays 
long enough, everyone will have seen hi 
or her own name, a distinction which tt 
sometimes takes years to attain. 

Crazy with the Heat has been “ol 
again, on again, gone again.” As I write 
it is re-opening with much new material 
Willie Howard is popular, but his skit 
were poor at first. If the new ones allotted 
to him are really funny, the show may rut, 
which would be fine for the large cast 
Al Jolson has decided arbitrarily to clos 
Hold On to Your Hats, throwing his © 


actors out of work. 


Reviewed by Margaret Wentworth 
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New Theatre on the campus of Indiana University where high school teachers and students from all parts of the United States will convene the 
first week in June for the First National High School Drama Conference. 


Beautitul University Campus 
To Provide Setting 


For 


FIRST NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL DRAMA 
CONFERENCE 


Scheduled for June 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 
by E. ROSS BARTLEY 


Director of News Bureau, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 


NDIANA University’s new million dol- 
lar Auditorium and Little Theater will 
provide the setting, and scenic south- 
ern Indiana in early June will consti- 
tute the drop for the first National High 


School Drama Conference. 


The new Auditorium, which Alfred 
Lunt and Lynn Fontanne will help to ded- 
ate in March with a presentation of 
Robert E. Sherwood’s great success, There 
Shall Be No Night, will be center of ac- 
tivities for student Thespians and dra- 
Matic teachers from all sections of the 
country during the period of the Confer- 
ence, opening Monday, June 2 and con- 
tinuing to Saturday, June 7. 


Sharing in interest for the Conference 
participants will be Indiana University’s 
wooded rolling campus, regarded by many 
a one of the most beautiful university 
‘ampuses in America, the University’s 
great limestone Memorial Union Building 
with its Commons serving meals at 
wenty-five cents and seating 350 dinners 
at a time, and the recently opened 
University Halls of Residence furnishing 
fooms at fifty cents a day. 

Southern Indiana in which Blooming- 
lon, seat of the University, is situated, is 
at its-best in early June, its wooded hills 
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ever a mecca for tourists and lovers of 
the outdoors. Left rugged by the dimin- 
ishing strength of the great glacier which 
over-spread the Middle West in _pre- 
historic days the hill country of southern 
Indiana possesses a distinctive beauty and 
appeal, which has been recognized in the 
establishment of numerous state parks, 
each different from the other. 

Brown County of Abe Martin fame, 
center for art colonies and rustic charac- 
ters, lies within half an hour’s driving 
distance from Bloomington and the Uni- 
versity. The Brown County State Park 
with its attractive hill vistas, picnic areas, 
bathing and other recreational facilities is 
a near neighbor while equally convenient 
for late afternoon and evening trips are 


McCormick’s Creek State Park, noted for 
its canyons and its widely known hotel, 
the Morgan-Monroe State Forest, and 
Yellowwood Lake, each a favorite picnic 
spot. Spring Mill State Park, which an- 
nually attracts thousands to its caves, its 
restored pioneer village, and its virgin 
forests, is only thirty-five miles from 
Bloomington, while Shakamak State Park, 
a place of special interest to the nature 
lover, is not much farther. 


It is in the new Auditorium, pronounced 
one of the finest and most modern of its. 
kind in the United States, that those who 
gather at the University in June are ex- 
pected to find the greatest interest. Con- 
taining nearly three and a half million 
cubic feet, the Auditorium is the second 
largest building on the University’s cam- 
pus. It contains both the Little Theater 
and the auditorium proper, so arranged 
that they can be combined for large 
gatherings with a common stage. 


The auditorium proper is unique in 
that through use of an electrically oper- 
ated curtain it can be arranged to accom- 
modate three types of audiences—small 
crowds for plays and productions of an 
intimate character, audiences up to 2,509 
for more elaborate theatrical and musical 
productions, and finally more than 4,000 
seating capacity for student assemblies, 
symphony concerts, and lectures. 

The Little Theater together with class 


(Continued on page 12) 











The famous Mem- 
orial Union Build- 
ing which will 
serve as the social 
and recreational 
center for those at- 
tending the Na- 
tional High School 
Drama Conference. 








George M. Cohan 


by FRED C. BLANCHARD 


Director of Dramatics, Woodrow Wilson Junior College, Chicago, Ill. 


" REAT actors are 
born.” 

There are many who 
still doubt the truth of 
this old saying. But it’s 
a fact.. I know, because 
I was born. Not just 
ordinarily, but born on 
the Fourth of July. 
(There he goes again.) 

In this _ typically 
-semi-humorous, semi- 
serious vein, George 
Cohan began the story of his life in the 
autobiography which he wrote in 1924. 
At that time Cohan had long been one of 
the leading figures of the American thea- 
tre. Today, he commands an even greater 
hold on the admiration and affection of 
the play-going public. 

George Michael Cohan was indeed born 
on the Fourth of July, in the year 1878. 
His parents, Jerry Cohan and Helen Cos- 
tigan, were traveling vaudeville enter- 
tainers, and the place of George Michael’s 
birth happened to be Providence,. Rhode 
Island. From the first, Cohan’s life was 
always that of the theatre. His parents, 
both Irish-Americans, continued to tour 
with their Hiberian act of song, dance 
and comedy. 

By the time he was eight years old, 
he was playing second violin with theatre 
orchestras, and sometimes, attired in a 
velvet suit, appeared as a soloist. At ten, 
he made his first appearance as an actor, 
in a play called Daniel Boone. Two years 
later, he was featured in the title role of 
Peck’s Bad Boy, which the Cohan’s played 
on the road. He and his sister became 
part of the traveling act, The Four 
Cohans, and for years the family played 
small towns all over the country. 

As a boy, Cohan began writing songs 
and sketches for his own act and for 
other entertainers. At fifteen, he was mak- 
ing good in this field, and getting more 
money by his composing and writing than 
the whole family obtained by acting. He 
re-wrote old songs and sketches and 
created new ones. Before long, he was 
supplying all the material for The Four 
Cohans, material which was good enough 
to bring the act engagements in New 
York vaudeville houses. In 1901, he made 
his first appearance on the legitimate 
stage of New York in the leading role of 
his own play, The Governor’s Son, a 
lively farce with songs. New York au- 
diences were far from enthusiastic about 
the play, and the Cohans went back to 
the road, with young Georze more deter- 
mined than ever that the Big Town 
eventually accept his work as playwright, 
actor and composer. 


1 Cohan, George M., Twenty 
Harper and Bros., N. Y. 1924 
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Years on Broadway, 
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In 1904, that acceptance came to 
twenty-six year old George M. Cohan. 
Little Fohnny Fones, a melodrama with 
music which he wrote and which he 
played the title role, was his first big suc- 
cess. Since then, he has written and acted 
in twenty-four Broadway plays. He is 
said to have written about sixty plays and 
sketches, composed about six hundred 
musical numbers, and performed on 
Broadway about six hundred weeks, an 
amazing record of theatrical activity. 

During these early years on Broadway, 
Cohan’s path was not an easy or tranquil 
one. He worked constantly at high speed, 
determined to succeed in every under- 
taking. In his autobiography, he tells of 
his youthful cockiness, and of the ensuing 
troubles and disagreements. He spoke 
confidently of his abilities as an actor and 
writer, often, one suspects, with the 
tongue-in-cheek manner of George Bern- 
ard Shaw. Both Shaw and Cohan have 
demonstrated the financial value of keep- 
ing in the public eye by witty self-asser- 
tion. When critics spoke of his work as 
trivial and cheap, he wrote and distributed 
a free paper in which he took issue with 
them and expressed his views on all kinds 
of theatrical subjects. He was self-con- 
fident, independent, aggressive, honest, di- 
rect. He went his own way to popularity, 
despite criticism and opposition. Business 


on Broadway is a hard game, and Cohan _ 


played it to win. 

His acting may have been mannered 
and monotonous, but the people who 
bought the tickets liked him. He was not 
a great dancer, but audiences loved his 
eccentric style. His songs were probably 
nothing exceptional, but thousands left 
theatres humming them. He brought the 
American flag into his plays as a sure-fire 
device for applause, his melodrama was 
sometimes trite, his comedy often based 
on obvious tricks of vaudeville farce. He 
broke all the rules of serious playwriting, 
but he was annoyingly successful. Critics 
scoffed, but audiences came to laugh and 
applaud. Holding to the belief that 
people came to the theatre to be enter- 
tained, he continued to travel the high 
road of success. 

Probably without realizing it, just by 
doing the things he believed in, Cohan 
was creating his own school of playwrit- 
ing, his own metier of expression in acting. 
Out of the rough-and-tumble activity of 
the commercial theatre, he was growing 
steadily in technique and humanity. Grad- 
ually, critics and public alike began to 





This is the fifth in a series of articles on out- 
standing actors on the American stage today. Prof. 
Blanchard s article on John Barrymore will appear 
in the April issue. 





realize that Cohan had become a mature 
and accomplished artist. By his particy. 
larly American vigor and character, he 
had made for himself a unique and per. 
manent place in our theatre. 

Melodrama, song-and-dance, flag-way. 
ing, life on Broadway, Yankee heroes 
outwitting foreign dupes—all these were 
typical themes of early Cohan plays like 
Little Johnny fones, The Yankee Prince, 
Geo. Washington, 7fr., and The Little 
Millionaire. In Broadway Fones, pro. 
duced in 1912, critics discerned a soundly 
constructed play and a sincere study of 
character. This was followed by a satrical 
melodrama which has become an Amerfi- 
can classic, Seven Keys to Baldpate. Other 
adaptations or original plays of particular 
merit from then to the present include 
The Miracle Man, A Prince There Was, 
The Tavern, The Song and Dance Man, 
and Pigeons and People. There were 
many others. 

It may seem too much is being said 
about Cohan the playwright, and not 
enough about Cohan the actor. But these 
two sides of Cohan’s talent have, for the 
most part, been inseparable. In all the 
plays mentioned, Cohan acted the leading 
roles, always smoothly, always effectively. 

His work as author and actor comprised 
but a part of his remarkably active career. 
He continued to write songs, including 
Venus, My Shining Star ; So Long, Mary; 
Give My Regards to Broadway; and, of 
course, Over There. He wrote Over There 
the morning the United State declared 
war in 1917, and it soon became one of 
the most famous of our patriotic martial’ 
songs. In association with Sam Harts, 
he became a manager and producer. With 
Harris, he was responsible for the produc- 
tion of over fifty plays. Among their big 
hits were So This Is London, Los Angeles, 
and Elmer the Great. This partnership 
began in 1904 and was terminated in 
1920. Cohan resumed his association with 
Harris in 1937 with the production of 
Fulton of Oak Falls. Cohan was proprie- 
tor of the New Gaiety Theatre in New 
York, which opened in 1908, and of the 
George M. Cohan Theatre, opened i 
1910. In 1926, he built and opened the 
Four Cohans Theatre in Chicago. He ap- 
peared briefly and not too happily in the 
films. Such a catalogue of activities can 
only begin to suggest the dynamic, high- 
geared life which Cohan has led. 

Out of this many-sided activity, Cohan 
has developed some sound and _ positive 
ideas of theatre. Of course, his work has 
generally been devoted to the drama of 
entertainment, of giving the public what 
it wants. But doing that successfully 5 
no small accomplishment, involving shatp 
sense of selection and audience desires 
Cohan believes that theatre-goers are i 
terested most of all in fundamental human 
problems. He once said : 


Playwrights should let human nature inter: 
fere more with their propaganda. The dram 
lives by conflict, not controversy. They mus 








write of the human emotions, of the element 
everlasting things that were true and 
everybody felt and recognized when the Greeks 
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George M. Cohan in the role of the fatter in Eugene O’Neill’s 
delightful play, AH, WILDERNESS! 





wrote about them and that will be understood 
and recognized and felt a thousand years from 
now.- 

Looking back over fifty years of theatre, 
he believes that audiences may be a little 
more sophisticated, but that they still 
laugh and cry at the same situations. 

Many a young actor has taken refuge 
after an unsuccessful performance by say- 
ing that the audience was unresponsive, 
that it was not like a previous one. Cohan 
thinks that they are all alike, that the 
performances differ more than the nature 
of the play-goers. Here is the opinion of 
amaster at handling aud’ences: 

No two audiences are alike on the surface, 
but fundamentally they’re all alike. I’ve seen 
many an actor come back to the dressing room 
blaming a poor performance on a dead-pan 
house. But usually tke fault was the actor’s, 
not the audience! A good actor will always 
sense the mood of an audience and play 


accordingly; a great actor will create the 
mood he desires.® 


Cohan certainly has had the ability of 
a great actor, to create in a crowded 
theatre the feeling his wishes. 

Cohan, who worked so long to reach 
Broadway, has no patience with tyros in 
the theatre. He believes that everyone 
connected with professional productions 
should know his job thoroughly. Usually, 
he takes no more than three weeks of re- 
hearsal for any show, although he has 
aid that he understood the need for a 
longer period of work on Ah, Wilderness!. 
He believes in the importance of skillful 


ees 


*Article by Michael Mok, New York Post, Mar. 
14, 1936. 
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’Cohan, George M., To Whom It May Concern, 
Housekeeping, Nov. 1938, p. 19. 

ee 

‘Interview with Mary B. Mullett, American Mag- 

zine, Aug. 1919, p. 126. 
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acting and directing, as well as writing. 
The director, he thinks, should know just 
the effects he wants before he starts re- 
hearsals, and should have good actors at 
his disposal. 

He thinks that good plays by good 
authors, well produced and cast, are all 
the theatre needs to attract an audience, 
and is sure that the legitimate drama 
will always have a place. There is still 
a future in the world of the theatre. But 
Cohan, like so many others, warns the 
young actor about false hopes of im- 
mediate success. 

Once, a good many years ago, wher 
there were many more actors employed 
on Broadway than at present, he was 
asked what advice he would give to the 
stage-struck boys and girls all over the 
country who come to New York with 
dreams of success. Cohan’s reply follows: 


Tell them to stay away. New York is no 
place for amateurs. There are two kinds of 
actors New York hasn’t any use for, the begin- 
ners and the failures. We have all the trained 
actors in the country to pick from. We want 
the best and we can get them. 


Broadway isn’t a kindergarten. We can’t 
afford to take the absolutely green boys and 
girls and train them. They must go through 
primary class somewhere else. The best thing 
for them to do is to make a start in a stock 
company somewhere. If a player can skow us 
a record with a stock company, we may take 
notice. . . . We are reasonably sure then that 
he has learned the rudiments of acting, has, 
been taught discipline and how to work. But 
you can understand that we must know some- 
thing of this sort before we can try out 
beginners.4 


Since Cohan made these remarks, the 


stock companies have practically disap- 
peared. Schools, repertory and community 


theatres, and summer stock companies 
have taken their place, at least in part. 
But Cohan’s advice to seek elementary 
training and experience before trying to 
“crash” Broadway still holds good. 


As an actor, Cohan is remarkably adroit 
and certain of his techniques. He uses very 
little make-up and is always George M. 
Cohan, with his characteristic tricks of 
cocking his head quizzically and talking 
out of the side of his mouth. But para- 
doxically, he is always the character of 
the play as well. Perhaps this is true of 
all good actors—they are a combination 
of a rare personality and miraculous skill. 
Cohan does easily, apparently without 
effort, what less talented actors try hard 
in vain to accomplish. His inflections, his 
revealing gestures, his skilled timing, his 
certain handling of voice, ai! go to make 
a complete structure in acting, a structure 
the details of which are never obvious. 
He is a wise and polished actor. Over and 
above these things—commendable as they 
are—are the charm, the kindliness, the 
warmth, the richness, and the humanity 
which are so much a part of George M. 
Cohan. 

In recent years, he has made his great- 
est hits in plays by other writers—AA, 
Wilderness and I'd Rather Be Right. The 
public and critical opinion of his acting 
of the kindly father, Nat Miller, in 
O’Neill’s play was unanimously enthusi- 
astic. “A serenely perfect performance” 
and “the ripest, finest performance of his 
career” are comments typical of the criti- 
cal accolades. An the comments on his 
impersonation of the President in I’d 
Rather Be Right, in which Cohan acted. 
joked, sang and danced with all his old- 
time zest, were just as laudatory. Hun- 
dreds of times Cohan has been called our 
‘First Actor”. An examination of his press 
notices would indicate that the title is 
well-deserved. 

The name of George M. Cohan has 
been part of the theatrical scene for so 
long that some people might imagine him 
to be aged and infirm. On the contrary, 
Cohan at sixty-two is brisk, lively, vigor- 
ous, merry, active. He is under average 
height and still quite slender, ruddy-faced 
and white haired. The theatre, as always, 
is the great interest of his life. In his 
younger days, he enjoyed playing baseball, 
and today is an ardent fan. He usually 
sees sixty or seventy big league games 
each season. For exercise, he takes fre- 
quent walks in Central Park, across from 
his Fifth Avenue home in New York City. 


Years ago, he used to be criticised for 
allegedly capitalizing on patriotic themes. 
But there is really no doubt that Cohan 
is sincere in his devotion and loyalty to 
the United States. He is consciously and 
assertively American. In a recent article 
he wrote: 

One thing I have ever been thankful for, my 
life has been spent in a country where freedom 
of speech, within reasonable limits, extends to 


the stage. For forty weeks last winter I played 
the role of the President of the United States 


(Continued on page 12) 
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Is Modest 


by EARL W. BLANK 


Director of Dramatics, Berea College, Berea, Ky. 


O many people think the word 
S “Hollywood” connotes immodesty, 

flash, and exaggerated publicity. It 
is a pleasure for me to say that my past 
summer’s experience proved the contrary. 
I was never more courteously treated, and 
I found the small slice of Hollywood I 
saw, aS normal as one could expect, in an 
industry which must, of necessity, work 
on such a vast and varied scale of pro- 
duction. In discussing my experience with 
our editor, we agreed that high school 
students and directors who read The High 
School Thespian would be interested in 
my particular experience as a guest of 
Metro - Goldwyn - Mayer, Paramount, 
R. K. O., and Universal Studios. 

When my wife and I arrived in Pasa- 
dena, the home of the famous Community 
Playhouse, we ran into a good friend of 
mine, Mr. George Phelps, who is teaching 
there and who informed us that Barrie’s 
Quality Street was opening the famous 
Barrie Festival at the Playhouse that night, 
and that the leading lady was no other 
than Miss Vivi Lind, wife of the Universal 
Motion Picture feature player, Robert 
Cummings. Now Bob and I had been in 
school together at Carnegie Tech, and 
my wife and I had been hoping to see 
him and to meet his wife. Luck played 
with us because who should sit in the 
same row with us that night in the theatre 
but Robert Cummings, his mother, 
mother-in-law, who is an actress in her 
own right, and his dialogue director! Bob 
was as modest and pleasant after an inter- 
val of many years as when we were to- 
gether in Pittsburgh, giving us our first 
pleasant impression of Hollywood. All 
four of these people proved very unassum- 
ing and gracious, making no play for 
publicity, as so many people might think. 
Suffice it to say, we enjoyed thoroughly 
the Playhouse performance of Quality 
Street and the performance of Miss Lind. 
We met Miss Lind in the green room 
afterwards and she proved as kind and 
gracious as the others. We were extended 
a sincere invitation to watch Bob working 
with Deanna Durbin in Spring Parade 
and to visit Bob in his new ranch home. 


The next day we met Mr. Harold 
Turney of Los Angeles City College who 
edits the department on Motion Picture 
Appreciation in this magazine. He was to 
take us to three studios: Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer, Paramount, and R. K. O. We 
found Mr. Turney a very pleasant guide 
from start to finish, as efficient in this 
capacity as an author, teacher, and direc- 
tor. Upon meeting him, he informed us 
that Mr. Carey Wilson, producer of the 
successful Andy Hardy series, had in- 
vited us to lunch on the Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer lot. We drove to Culver City and 
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Dr. Blank’s article is the first of a series 
of articles on motion pictures which will 
appear in these pages in forthcoming issues. 
In our April issue Florence Turney will tell 
us something about how motion pictures are 
made. In the May issue Jerry Blunt will 
discuss motion picture acting. Next fall our 
series will continue with articles on direct- 
ing, cartoons, types of films, and motion 
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were taken to Mr. Wilson’s very beautiful 
offices in the impressive Irving Thalberg 
Memorial Building. Here we met Mr. 
Wilson and also Mr. Barrett Kiesling, 
publicity man. We had wondered what 
Hollywood officials would be like. We 
found both Mr. Wilson and Mr. Kiesling 
extremely human and certainly very hos- 
pitable. Mr. Kiesling, promising to see us 
later, excused himself. 

Mr. Wilson proved intensely interested 
in young people of high school and college 
age, a man with a fine understanding of 
their problems, and that is the secret of 
the very human Andy Hardy pictures and 
the reason for their phenomenal success. 
After a most interesting visit, Mr. Wil- 
son tgok us to the commissary. Here we 
had a delicious lunch. This meal proved 
doubly exciting because Mr. Wilson makes 
an excellent host and because we saw 
how friendly and human the movie colony 
acted. 

After our lunch with Mr. Wilson, we 


were given a guide by Mr. Kiesling. Our 





ROBERT CUMMINGS 
Motion picture star for Universal Studios 
whom Dr. and Mrs. Blank visited during 
their stay in Hollywood. 








guide was pleasant Reed Hamilton, son of 
the writer, Sara Hamilton. No douh 
many of you have seen Sara Hamilton’; 
work in various screen magazines. 

Mr. Hamilton first took us through 
Carvel, the home town where the Hardy 
live. Carvel booked as real as though it 
were genuinely inhabited. Coming from 
Carvel, we stopped to see the largest set 
in Hollywood—the outdoor scene of 
Escape. If you have seen this picture by 
now, no doubt you were impressed with 
the winter scenes in the mountains. This 
massive outdoor scene is on M. G. M’; 
largest sound stage, the largest in the 
world, not out of doors. Our guide later 
showed us the scene docks with hundreds 
of pieces of scenery twenty feet or more 
high. We saw the usual water set with 
its anchored ship and were told how 
heavy objects were rolled down a ramp 
into the water to make waves. 


After this visit around M. G. M;¥#? 


outdoor lots, we were admitted to the 
Strike Up the Band sound stage, where 
Mickey Rooney and Judy Garland wer 
working. We saw Busby Berkley, famous 
director, working with some hundred or 
so high school students on a set represent: 
ing a high school gym. Have you seen this 
show? Do you remember Riverwood High 
Gym? I certainly take off my hat at the 
ease with which Mr. Berkley handled 
this crowd and did it pleasantly. He was 
on a platform and used a microphone. 
During the rehearsal period, he allowed 
rest periods, and I noticed these students 
on this set acted like every other group 
of high school students anywhere. They 
chatted, danced together, and in general, 
seemed to have a good time. During one 
of these intermissions, Hedda Hopper 
came in wearing one of her famous hat 
on the hunt for news for her column. A 
Look Magazine photographer was on the 


spot and took a shot of Mickey Rooney. 


and Hedda dancing, and if you will look 
on page forty-two of the September tenth, 
1940, issue of Look, you will see this pe 
ture. It was all very gay. 

We finally left the Strike Up the Bani 
set and proceeded to the Dulcy sount 


stage. Here we watched actual shooting. 


of a scene in which Ann Sothern, who 
stars in the picture, was acting with Rol- 
land Young. This scene was in a living 
room and on the same sound stage wert 
a beautiful garden scene and two mort 
interiors. There may have been mot 
sets, but we did not see them. There ’ 
so much equipment plus the furniture and 
actors and so many technical assistant 
that one can understand the necessity fot 
the strictness adhered to in insisting up0 
quiet and not allowing many visitor 
around. All of the while we stayed ther 
and long before and after, this shot wa 
worked upon—a shot not lasting long! 
than two minutes in playing. I shoul 
say here that while lights were beitf 
set, Ann Sothern waited’ beside the dire 
tor while her stand-in took her place " 
allow technicians to set lights, cameté 
and microphones. Then later Miss Soth 
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en was Called but she rehearsed before 
tual shooting began. 

Leaving the Dulcy set we passed the 
gars’ dressing rooms. We were happy 
learn that Greta Garbo’s is with the 
other stars and is not set apart. That 
gmed more normal to us. We passed 
many portable dressing rooms and I re- 
member Wallace Berry’s especially. While 
m our way out, Nat Pendleton drove by 
ad my wife almost bumped into Clark 
Gable. 

We were to come back to M. G. M. 
and see a press preview, but more of that 
later. 

It is interesting to note that M. G. M. 
has more sound stages than any other 
~ompany—some thirty, I believe. The M. 
¢. M. trip had been most interesting. 

That evening Mrs. Turney joined us 
and we went to the Farmer’s Market for 
dinner. Mrs. Turney is as gay a hostess as 
Mr. Turney is host. We enjoyed ourselves 
alot. This is the place where you select 
me course at a time, pay for it, eat it at 
anearby table, select another, go to an- 
other table if you wish and so on. Don’t 
miss it if you’re ever in Los Angeles. It’s 
bads of fun and, oh, the good things to 
eat! Incidentally, at one table we found 
ourselves next to Jobyna Ralston, ex-wife 
of Richard Arlen. 

After dinner here, we went for a ride 
past the Beverly Hills homes of Will 
Rogers, Gloria Swanson, and Wallace 
Berry. We hurried back to the Paramount 
lot where we saw a press preview of the 
technicolor picture, Untamed. On our 
way home from this novel experience, we 
dropped into the Theatre Mart in time 
for the Oli of The Drunkard which was 
been running over seven years, and I was 
delighted to meet and have a visit with 
another Carnegie Tech friend, who had 
played in a show for me there. He is 
George Stewart, who is doing a grand 
job as Master of Ceremonies and in the 
play. He introduced us to his charming 
wife, who is in the show and who sings 
beautifully. Don’t miss this show if you 
go to Los Angeles. It is great fun. 

We had had a real day. Saying good- 
nght to the Turneys, we went to our Iedg- 
ings in Pasadena, considerably after 
midnight, to catch a few hours of sleep 
before our next day’s ventures. 

Our second day’s visits were to take us 
to the Pasadena Playhouse for a Festival 
breakfast as well as to R. K. O. studios. 
joining Mr. Turney, we were taken to the 
Paramount Commissary and there we saw 
many stars and celebrities: Ray Milland, 
whom we had seen in the press preview 
of Untamed the night before on the Para- 
mount lot; Mary Martin; Wayne Morr's, 
4former student of Mr. Turney’s; Addi- 
on Richards; Cecil De Mil'e; William 
Wellman ; Gene Markey, Heddy LaMarr’s 
husband; Clarence Brown; Mervyn 

Roy; and many, many others, too 
lumerous to name. 

Bert Halloway of Publicity had kindly 


furnished a guide and we were taker. 


ound to see many sets. Rhythm on the 
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Mickey Rooney, Judy Garland and Paul Whiteman seen as they stage a jam session for the 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s picture, STRIKE UP THE BAND, which the Blanks saw in 
production while in Hollywood. 





River impressed us the most. We walked 
all around the Mexican Village of Rangers 
of Fortune which stars Patricia Morrison 
and Fred MacMurray. We were interested 
to see the elephant which played in Doro- 
thy Lamour’s picture, Moon Over Burma. 
It was having a luncheon of hay and was 
as dignified and modest as could be. 

I think one of the most interesting 
angles of our visit to Hollywood and 
Paramount was meeting clever Miss 
Gladys Percey of Paramount’s Research 
Department. Miss Percey was very gener- 
ous with her time and she has a phenom- 
enally successful library. She has her sys- 
tem so well organized that the merest de- 
tail is at her finger tips. Students and 
directors who don’t believe system pays 
and is an economy should visit Hollywood 
and certainly Miss Percey’s department. 
It was an education in itself. 

From Paramount we hurried over to 
R. K. QO. studios. Mr. Perry Lieber of 
the Publicity department made our stay 
on this lot very interesting to us. We saw 
the sets of Wildcat Bus and one of its stars, 
Charles Lang. I believe he is compara- 
tively new to Hollywood. We also saw 
Paul Guilfoyle of this cast. Across the way 
George Abbott of Room Service, Three 
Men on a Horse fame, was directing his 
show, Too Many Girls. He had brought 
many of the Broadway cast with him, 
among them the new Cuban sensation, 
Desi Arnaz, and also Lucille Ball both 
of whom we were fortunate in seeing. On 
this lot we almost bumped into Joel 
McCrea. But most fascinating of all was 
watching Margaret Tallichet and John 
McQuire work in a love scene seated on 
a park bench in the Peter Lorre picture, 
The Stranger on the Third Floor. The 


director, Boris Ingster, was extremely 


modest and quiet. I noticed this sort of 
quietness among directors and actors all 
along the way, quite different from their 
hair-tearing directors and tempestuous 
stars so often pictured. I was impressed 
with the sensitivity of the mike. Scenes 
were shot over and over again because the 
mike was picking up a noise off the set. It 
was discovered to be the noise of a hammer 
a considerable distance away. I was im- 
pressed with the patience of the actors, 
with the little volume used in speaking, 
with the nearness of the mike to their 
heads. 

After our busy day at Paramount and 
R. K. O., we were guests at dinner in 
the Turney home. We enjoyed our vis't 
together and the excellent dinner, said 
goodbye and hurried to San [Fernando 
Valley to visit with Robert Cummings 
in his pleasant home. 

When we arrived, we found Mr. Cum- 
mings alone because his wife was play- 
ing in Pasadena. He was nursing a 
sprained ankle which he had hurt on 
The Spring Parade set at Universal the 
day before. This was particularly dis- 
appointing because it meant not seeing 
Mr. Cummings work with Deanna Dur- 
bin the next day. Mr. Cummings was 
loathe to talk shop. We did talk about 
airplanes, however. As everyone knows, 
Robert Cummings is one of the few 
licensed pilots in Hollywood and an avia- 
tion enthus‘ast. Robert showed us over 
his beautiful grounds, told us his plans to 
build a swimming pool, fed his ringtail 
monkey. We found Robert Cummings a 
very normal young man, far more modest 
than many high school actors who like to 
go “star” because some of their friends, 
completely ignorant of good acting, tell 

(Continued on page 12) 









Maude Adams, First Lady 
of the Theater 


by THATCHER ALLRED 
Weber College, Ogden, Utah 


\ A ] HEN Maude Adams reappeared 
in the theatre in 1931 after a long, 
mysterious absence, she was re- 
ceived with a mixture of emotions. Every- 
one had regretted the loss of this first 
lady of the theatre, when, years before, 
at the height of her career she had sud- 
denly gone into seclusion. But since she 
had chosen to become a legend, why 
should she not remain in character and 
continue moving, fragile, demure, and 
aloof in her shadowy retreat? 

No one, it seemed, wanted to see an 
old Maude Adams. Her name had been 
too long synonymous with all that was 
tender and wistful and fleeting in youth. 
Yet, in spite of such a widespread feeling, 
when she appeared after a thirteen years’ 
absence as Portia, under the wing of Otis 
Skinner in The Merchant of Venice, that 
first night Cleveland audience took her to 
its heart. 

Maude Adams was born at a time when 
the acting profession was considered one 
of dubious respectability, and her circum- 
spect’ Scotch father was constantly afraid 
his stage-struck child would one day make 
a “goose” of herself. Her mother, Annie 
Adams, however, was herself an actress 
well known in the west, especially in the 
vicinity of Salt Lake City, Maude’s early 
home, and it was she who smoothed the 
way for her child’s career. 


There is nothing extraordinary to be 
learned from the early records of her life. 
In fact, the records, themselves, are very 
few. Miss Adams cloaked herself in a 
more impenetrable mystery than that of 
Greta Garbo, and the most avid seekers 


of biographical detail have turned up 


little about her private life. Worshippers 
peering hopefully into the pages of her 
fragmentary autobiography, published in 
a series of articles in the Ladies’ Home 
journal of 1926-1927, must have felt dis- 
appointment over what they found. Miss 
Adams speaks of herself outside theatri- 
cal roles as ““The one I knew least of all’, 
and one is led to believe, after reading 
what she writes, that only the world of the 
theater held reality for her. 

Certain external facts we do know, and, 
garnered from various sources, they piece 
together the data which outline briefly 
the scope of her career. We learn, for 
instance, that Miss Adams made her debut 
on stage at the age of seven months in the 
title-role of The Lost Child. Later on, as 
a small performer in rather constant de- 
mand, she confesses she grew a little 
haughty. When she began “playing in 
earnest”, however, that early sense of self- 
importance was taken out of her. She was 
no longer sure of herself except in the 
sense that she was often sure she was a 
failure. 

Growing up with the idea that comedy 
was a low, or at least a very negligible 
form of drama—farce was of course quite 
beyond the pale—it was quite natural 
that. she should yearn for the stirring, 
breast-beating roles of tragedy. 
think—feel!” was the solemn injunction 
given to the actress of her day, and the 
young thing so advised would do her best 
to throw a convincing fit of hysterics. 
“And that,” comments Miss Adams in 
one of her articles, “was acting.” 


The day her mother led her to a mirror, 
gave her a hand glass which showed her 


“Don’t: 


profile, and said “Look at yourself—dp 
you think anyone could play tragedy with 
a nose like that?” she became properly 
humble, and from that moment on began 
to look upon comedy with less distaste. 

Her meeting with Charles Frohmap 
was the most fortuitous circumstance of 
her whole career. She served under him 
an exacting apprenticeship which tried 
all the resource and versatility she pos. 
sessed, but when she was put Opposite 
John Drew in The Masked Ball in 1892, 
she automatically took her place in the 
front rank of the theatre. 

The man next in importance to Frob- 
man in shaping her success was James 
M. Barrie. On his first trip to America 
he saw her in the quaint and appealing 
role of Dorothy Cruikshank in Louis N. 
Parker’s charming play, Rosemary, and 
was at once enchanted with her. She 
seemed to him the perfect type for Lady 
Babbie, and it was in this role in The 
Little Minister that she was first launched 
as a star. The Little Minister ran at the 
Empire in New York for three hundred 
consecutive performances, two hundred 
eighty-nine of which were to standing 
room only. Maude Adams and the little 
Scot had definitely “clicked”. 

The first meeting of these two must 
have been delightfully unconventional. 
Miss Adams, on her first trip abroad, 
had called at Barrie’s home, and when 
he came in to greet her it was in the 
company of an enormous St. Bernard. 
“Would you,” Barrie asked with disarm- 
ing naivete, “like to see us wrestle?” 
Whereupon he promptly pulled a cap low 
over his eyes, and the dog, accepting the 
gesture as a signal, leaped upon him. Mis 
Adams remarks that, after that, she fel 
as if she had known Sir James M. Barme 
all her life. 

Years after her first performance in 
The Little Minister she was to say, 
“Wherever I act, I always feel that there 
is One unseen spectator, James M. Barrie.’ 
And Barrie, for his part, said thereafter, 
when he was deep in the writing of What 
Every Woman Knows, that he could see 
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Setting for Smilin’ Through as given by the Senior Thespians of Troupe No. 352 at the Robbinsdale, Minnesota, High School. 


Directed by Miss Bess V. Sinnott. 
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Maude Adams dancing through every 
page of his manuscript. 

Some whimsical, wistful quality in the 
playwright’s style found its immediate 
afinity in the warm, appealing person- 
ality of Miss Adams, so that for all her 
success iN more spectacular roles, it is as 
Lady Babbie, Maggie Wylie and Peter 
Pan that she is oftenest and most lovingly 
identified. 

She had in 1900 played the part of a 
boy in Rostand’s L’Aiglon, a role which 
gave her an outstanding opportunity to 
display her versatility, and, judged by all 
the standards of the time, her success was 
brilliant. 

But it was left for the play, Peter Pan, 
to bring producer, playwright, actress and 
audience into that rare relationship which 
makes dramatic history. Frohman, from 
the moment he heard it, was enchanted 
with the play; Barrie considered it his 
special dream child ; and no other charac- 
ter in her repertory made such swift ap- 
peal to Miss Adams as did Peter Pan. 

When, on the opening night of the play 
at the Empire Theatre, Peter, in the 
person of Miss Adams, rushed to the foot- 
lights in a desperate effort to save the 
life of the fairy Tinker Bell and asked, 
“Do you believe in fairies?” a strange 
thing happened. Barriers between per- 
former and watchers dropped away as if 
by magic. Understanding and sympathy 
in that brief moment fused them together, 
and thus did Miss Maude Adams, on the 
nght of November 6, 1905, complete her 
conquest of the American heart. 

She was yet to play the role of Chantic- 
ler in Rostand’s internationally famous 
play and in June, 1909, she was to make 
the most spectacular appearance of her 
career in the title role of Joan of Arc, pre- 
ented the pageant form to fifteen thou- 
sand people. 

Elaborate as these presentations were, 
and impressive as Miss Adams’s perform- 
ance was admitted to be, it is doubtful 
if pulses quicken to their memory as they 
have all through the years to the men- 
tion of Peter Pan. 

Barrie seemed to feel that in some 





mysterious way Maude Adams was pe- 
culiarly his own, and when she tempor- 
arily forsook him to play Juliet in the 
magnificently-staged Shakespearean _pro- 
duction, he asked a little ruefully, “Are 
you going to take Willie Shakespeare by 
the arm and lave me?” And though she 
did leave Barrie occasionally to take other 
playwrights by the arm, she always re- 
turned to him. The last original produc- 
tion that Charles Frohman made with her 
before he met his tragic death on the Lus- 
itania was Barrie’s The Legend of Lenora. 
And on her last starring tour, Miss Adams 
combined with a revival of Quality Street 
an amusing skit called The Ladies’ Shakes- 
peare, also written by Barrie, so that, at 
the very height of her remarkable career, 
she made her exit from the theatre still 
clinging to his arm. 

Few people know exactly how Maude 
Adams has passed the years since that 
evening in 1918 when she abruptly left the 
stage. The few public appearances she 
has made since that time have been tan- 
talizingly brief. And now, at last, she 
makes her bow to the younger generation 
in the capacity of teacher of dramatics at 
Stephens College. Will she be able to 
teach these modern youngsters the things 
by which she worked and lived? 

Her life has been that of the artist 
whose creed is career first. Those who 
knew her speak of her “delightful voice, 
her exquisite manner and her consumate 
art.” They speak of her work, capable as 
it was of infinite mood and delicacy, of 
her discriminating taste and her wistful 
personality. And those who knew her 
best speak of her industry, her tremendous 
reading, her solitary thinking and the 
extraordinary concentration she brought 
to the study of the simplest role. They 
mention, too, her remarkable versatility. 
What other actress of her time could have 
held the public with a homely production 
like Op—O’—Me-Thumb, they ask each 
other, and then have turned around and 
thrilled the same public, fifteen thousand 
strong, with a spectacle like Joan of Arc? 

Those who knew her are still seeking for 
the word which best describes the spiritual 








AWARDS 
for 1941 Festivals and Contests 


CERTIFICATES OF EXCELLENCE* 


The National Thespian Dramatic Honor 
Society for High- Schools will present 
attractive CERTIFICATES OF EXCEL- 
LENCE IN DRAMATICS to all high 
schools and academies which receive highest 
konors (winners of first, second and third 
places, or classification of superior) in the 
1941 Inter-State, State and Regional* Play 
Production Festivals and Contests. 


In addition, THE NATIONAL THES- 
PIAN SOCIETY will present to each school 
so recognized, a year’s complimentary sub- 
scription for THE HIGH SCHOOL THES- 
PIAN, beginning with the April, 1941, issue, 
and an autographed copy of Ernest Bavely’s 
YEAR BOOK OF DRAMA FESTIVALS 
AND CONTESTS. 


Schools entitled to these awards are re- 
quested to write THE NATIONAL THES- 
PIAN SOCIETY, College Hill Station, Cin- 
Cinnati, Ohio, giving full particulars, includ- 
ing date of festival or contest, name of spon- 
soring organization and honors received. 


ENTRIES FOR NATIONAL HIGH 
SCHOOL DRAMA CONFERENCE 


All high schools and academies in the 
United States may apply for permission to 
enter the NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 
DRAMA CONFERENCE scheduled for 
June 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 1941, at Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana. The dead- 
line for all entries accepted for this event is 
May 20. Interested schools are requested to 
write THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SO- 
CIETY, College Hill Station, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, for particulars, including entry blanks. 





* Certificates will be awarded to Regional (Dis- 
trict) Festivals and Contests only when such events 
are not part of a State or Inter-state tournament. 











quality of her art—that glow which the 
years have not put out. They have found 
“slamour” and rejected it. They have 
lingered over the word “radiance” and 
at last, like Maude Adams, herself, they 
have turned to Barrie. Maggie Wylie 
it was who said “Charm is the bloom of 
a woman. If you have it you don’t need to 
have anything else. If you haven’t it, all 
else won’t do you any good.” “Charm”, 
they think, over-used though it may be, 
is after all the word. 





Cast and setting for Peg O’ My Heart at the Woodland, California, High School. 


Directed by Miss Margaret Hench. 






Thespian Troupe No. 408. 





stage Make-Up 


Part V 


by CARL B. CASS 


The Wisconsin Union, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 





N previous articles 

we have consid- 

ered the effects of 
grease paint almost 
exclusively. In the 
present article we shall 
concern ourselves with 
other methods, such 
as plastic changes, 
wigs, crepe hair, and 
scars. Generally speak- 
ing these methods are 
more effective than grease paint in dis- 
guising or changing an actor’s appearance. 
For this reason it is important that we 
study and practice such methods. But 
we must not be carried away by the 
trickery of it and the fun involved in 
grotesque disguises. For after all the pur- 
pose of make-up is to simulate character, 
and not necessarily to disguise an actor. 


Wigs 
F and when a wig is needed, the first 


problem is that of obtaining one that will 
be effective. We have all seen wigs which look 
more like worn-out dust mops than real hair. 
On the other hand, we have seen (notably in 
the movies) actors wearing wigs which could 
not be detected as in any way false. 

The best wigs are made-to-order. But good 
wigs may be rented from a reputable wig 
maker or, in exceptional cases, from a costume 
house which has a separate wig department. 

How to Order a Wig—aAn order for a wig 
should include three things: 


1—The names of the play and of the character 
needing the wig. 

2—A precise description of the wig wanted—including 
the length, manner of dressing, color, amount, and 
distribution of hair. 

3—The exact measurements of the actor’s head, 
including the following measurments: 

(a) areund the head above the ears, 

(b) from the top of one ear across the forehead 
to the top of the other ear, 

(c) from the top of one ear over the top of the 
head to the top of the other ear, 

(d) from the hair-line at the center of the forehead 
over the center of the head to the hair-line at the 
nape of the neck. 











Prof. Cass 


Fitting the Wig—Any rented wig is apt not 
to fit perfectly. If the wig is too small for the 
head, it cannot be worn and should be returned 
promptly. If the wig is large enough for the 
head but fails to cever all the hair, we may 
either color the exposed hair to match that of 
the wig or block-out the exposed hair by first 
rubbing it with a wet bar of soap (not liquid 
soap) and then applying basic grease paint. 
If the wig is too large for the head, it may 
be made smaller by pinning a tuck on the 
inside above one or both ears. 

If the wig seems insecure or if the edges 
tend to stick out away from the head, a wig 
band should be used. A wig band consists of a 
piece of cloth and elastic about one inch wide, 
made to encircle the head snugly. Put the 
wig band on first, then put on the wig. Thrust 
hairpins through each side of the wig (or 
through any parts of it that stick out), then 
turn the pins and push them up under the 
wig band. 

Always handle wigs with care. Good wigs 
may be combed or brushed like natural hair. 
The manner of putting on and removing the 
wig is important. To put the wig on, grip 
the back edge of the wig (not the hair) se- 
curely with both hands; place the front of 
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the wig in position and carefully pull the 
back down over the head. The manner of 
removing the wig correctly is the exact reverse 
of putting it on. Never adjust or remove a 
wig by pulling the hair. 

A woman’s wig is put on in the same way 
except that the hair of the head must first 
be flattened out and tied or pinned over the 
back of the head. A transformation, and possi- 
bly a wig with long hair, will need to be dressed 
after it is in place. 

Blending the Cloth Front of a Wig—Some 
wigs have a cloth front or “blender piece’’. 
In the first place this cloth must have a thin, 
even edge if it is to be blended properly. 
Before putting the wig on, cover the cloth 
with a grease paint which is slightly lighter 
than the basic color you intend to use. Then 
put the wig on. If the cloth does not fit the 
forehead snugly, remove the wig and apply 
spirit gum across the forehead where the edge 
of the cloth will fall. Wait until the spirit 
gum becomes “tacky” (thick and sticky) and 
then put the wig on and press the cloth into 
the spirit gum. Then apply the grease paint 
to the face. Apply more than the normal 
amount on the forehead and blend it up over 
the edge of the cloth. Apply highlights and 
wrinkles across the forehead and the cloth. 
Place one wrinkle so that it coincides with the 
edge of the cloth at the center but runs over 
the edge onto the cloth at both sides. This will 
serve as a sort of camouflage by breaking the 
edge-line. See the illustration. 


Nose Putty 


HERE are a number of plastic 


materials that may be used for building up 
various parts of the face. The author has not 
found anything more satisfactory for general 
use than Stein’s nose putty. The following 
description will be in terms of this material. 
As the name implies, nose putty is used 
chiefly to build up the nose, although it may 
be used on the cheekbones, forehead, chin, 
ears, or anywhere else that greater prominence 
is desired. There are a number of reasons why 
nose putty cannot be used very extensively. 
In the first place, it should be used only over 
the parts of the face that have relatively little 
movement ; because movement under putty will 
either cause it to loosen or cause it to break 
up by the formation of deep fissures in its 
surface. Another important limitation is that 
of realism which makes it necessary to blend 
any built-up spot into the normal contour of 
the face. For example, the chin cannot be 
built up realistically without building up the 
whole jaw bone to keep it straight; and if 
the whole jaw bone is built up then it must 
be blended into the cheek, and there is too 
much movement in the cheek for the putty to 
adhere smoothly. In other words the chin 
should not be built up except for non-realistic 


* surrounding 





Children Theatre Conference 


Directors interested in the Children 
Theatre are urged to attend the Conference 
scheduled for April 9, 10 in connection with 
Stanford University’s fiftieth year celebration. 
The aim of the Conference is discussion of 
activities relating to the development of the 
whole child. Sessions will be held on motion 
pictures, radio, speech training for teachers, 
and dramatics. Several prominent leaders in 
children dramatics will appear on the pro- 
gram. Further details will be furnished by 
Miss Hazel Glaister Robertson, Director, Palo 
Alto Children’s Theatre, Palo Alto, Calif. 











or conventional characters such as a ne in 
Then we do not need to worry about the ine 
consistency of a crooked jaw bone. Anotiall ner 
limitation is the sticky, messy nature of the 
putty itself. A tender skin may not stand the 
rough treatment necessary in the removal ¢ 
extensive applications of putty. B 

Method of Applying Putty—There must be 
absolutely no ‘grease paint or cold cream om 
the surface of the skin which is to be covered 
with putty, because putty will not stick to ay 
oily surface. re 

Remove enough putty from the container 
and soften it by kneading it in the fingers unt 
it reaches its maximum pliability. This pr 
may be speeded up by holding the putty under 
a hot-water faucet. A thin film of cold cream. 
on the fingers will keep the putty from stic 






to them. ' Next shape the putty roughly so that 


the mass will be distributed correctly when 
the putty is applied. 
In the application and molding of putty 
there are three principles to follow: 
; 


1—Determine the exact area of the face that must be 
covered, and cover only that area. In other words, 
restrict the application within definite limits. & 
2—Establish these limits first by blending the edges 
of the putty before attempting to model it. By “blend 











ing’’ we mean pressing down the edges so as to | ve 


no discernible ridge or bump. 

3—Model the general shape accurately before atte 
ting to smooth the surface of the putty. 3 

If the person applying putty follows thes 
principles and if he knows the exact shape he 
wants, the application is very simple. There 
are a number of tendencies that must b 
guarded against. First the amount of pu 
needed will be rather difficult to judge. 
student will tend to use two or three tind 
too much. He will tend also to start out with 
out a clear idea of the exact shape he wants; 
consequently he will be unable to determing 
and blend the edges at the start. He will try 
a number of shapes and attempt to keep the 
surface of the putty smooth; and before he 
knows it, the putty will spread over half the 
face. Avoid these tendencies. If you cant 
see vividly in your mind’s eye the exact shape 
you want, look at pictures until you find what 
you want and study it. 


Painting and Guarding the Surface of the: 


Putty—After the putty is molded into the de- 
sired shape, apply the basic grease paint. Any 
rubbing should be away from or parallel to 
the edges. The putty and the skin immediately 
it will require more than the 
normal amount of grease paint to hide the 
variation in color and texture. 

Sometimes it is necessary to guard the surface 
of the putty from contact with the hair or 
anything else that may be rubbed over it. 
This may be done by laying a piece of thin 
cloth over the surface before applying the 
grease paint. With a little care the cloth can 
be made to adhere quite smoothly. 

Making the Putty Stick—Sometimes the 
putty will not adhere to the face because of 
perspiration or an unusually oily skin. In such 
cases it is necessary to paint with spirit gum the 
exact area to be covered, allowing the gum to 
dry completely before applying the putty. 

The Removal of Nose Putty—-We may cut 
most of a putty application off by drawing 4 
thread between it and the face. The rest of the 
putty must be softened by a generous applica 
tion of cold cream before it may be wiped 0 
like grease paint. Save the putty for it may 
be used again. 


Crepe Hair 
REPE hair is a fine vegetable fiber 


which is obtainable in many colors. We buy 
it in a sort of braid, tightly wound on two 
strong cords. When it is loosened from the 
braid, it is kinky and tends to become mat 
Many people use it in this form, because it is 
relatively easy to handle; and the effect, at 4 
distance, may be quite satisfactory. Howevél, 
it is to be highly recommended that all student 
of make-up learn to straighten crepe hair 
use it straight. 
Straightening Crepe. Hair—Remove the cords 
from the braid. Dip the hair in water. Squee# 
out most of the water and stretch the hail 
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| Figure A shows a wig in place with “blender piece” painted and nose putty (unpainted) applied to the bridge of the nose. Notice how the putty 
is restricted to a definite area. Figure B shows the forehead obviously lined to illustrate the placement of lines in relation to the edge of the wig 





doth. The nose putty is covered with paint and one side of the face is shadowed. Notice the hair showing below the side of the wig cloth. This 
ould be easily blocked out as described. Figures C and D show the process of combing a clump of hair from a straightened strand of hair. Figure E 
illustrates how a clump of hair is beveled, for application on the front or side of the face. Figure F shows hair secured to the chin and how a 
beveled clump may be applied to one side. Figure G shows a clipped beard and a small mustache, only half of which has been twisted and stuck 
down as described. Notice the difference in appearance that the removal of the wig makes. 





dry. The hair may be stretched in any one 
of a variety of ways: hung with a weight on 
it, stretched out on a table with a weight on 
both ends, wound tightly around a large cylin- 
der (such as a waste-basket), or even ironed 
out with a hot iron. 

General Principles in Applying Crepe Hair— 
There are a number of important principles 
which must be understood thoroughly before 
we are ready to apply crepe haid: 
l—The natural growth of hair—It is important that 
ve know the exact area in which hair grows, the 


telative density, and the direction of growth. See the 
illustrations. 

Handling spirit gum—Spirit gum is a fast-drying 
idhesive that is not affected by water or perspiration. 
like all fast-drying liquids, it is thin when new but 
tends to thicken when repeatedly exposed to the air. 
Spirit gum should be painted on the exact area in 
which it is needed. Then it should be allowed to 
thicken or become tacky before the hair is applied. 
herwise it will not be sufficiently sticky to hold the 
ir; or it might even soak through the hair onto 
¢ fingers. And obviously no one can handle hair 
killfully with sticky fingers. The proper length of 
ime between the applications of spirit gum and crepe 
it will naturally depend upon the age and conse- 
went thickness of the spirit gum to start with. So 
the student must develop his own judgment through 
‘perience. In case one gets spirit gum on his fingers, 
t's necessary that he stop long enough to remove it, 
‘wing cold cream, alcohol, or acetone. 


Preparing and Applying the Crepe Hair— 
ist comb out a clump of the straightened 
r as illustrated. If you want long hair 
ibers, hold the strand of hair, from which you 
fe combing, some distance from the comb. 

nN you have combed out a large enough 
“ump, remove it from the comb and cut off 
€ snarled end. In applying the hair to the 
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face, there are five important principles to 
follow: 


1—Be sure that the tip of every individual hair fiber 
becomes imbedded in the spirit gum. 

—The hair should have the correct density or 
thickness with no thin spots or gaps. Near the point 
of the chin the hair is dense, while on the sides of 
the face it is relatively sparce or thin. 

3—The hair should be secured to the face in the 
direction that hair naturally grows. At the point of 
the chin the hair may be set straight on, at right 
angles to the surface; but in front or at the sides of 
the face, it is necessary to bevel the ends of the hair 
fibers (as illustrated) so that they may be set on at 
the correct angle. 

4—In case large areas are to be covered with hair, 
separate clumps may be secured to different sections, 
until the whole area is covered. The number and 
size of the clumps will depend only on the skill of 
the person applying them; and the clumps should be 
applied on the same principle as shingles on a roof— 
starting at the bottom and working upward. 

5—In the case of a beard that extends past the 
point of the chin, hair must be attached to the under 
part of the chin, or even to the neck in case of a full 
beard; because a thin sheet of hair attached to the 
front only (as seen from the side) would appear very 
artificial. 


Shaping the Hair Application—After the 
hair is securely fastened to the face, we should 
pull it gently in order to remove all fibers which 
have failed to stick. Then we clip it in the 
desired shape. We may be tempted to mold 
the hair by matting it together with the hands, 
but it will never stay in such a mold. It must 
be thoroughly and completely shaped with 
SCissors. 

Styles of Beards and Mustaches—Styles of 
beards and mustaches, as they were worn at 
different periods and in various countries, may 
be found in many books on costuming. It is 


recommended that the student of make-up 
prepare a scrap-book in which one section is 
devoted to pictures of various types of beards 
and mustaches. 

The Small Mustache—The “trained” or 
waxed mustache requires slightly different 
treatment which deserves our attention. First 
apply spirit gum very carefully to the exact 
area to be covered by the mustache. Next take 
a small clump of hair and divide it into two 
equal parts. Bevel each part and set them 
on at each side of the center of the lip. Then 
clip each side into a point as it hangs down in 
the direction that hair would grow. Finally 
put a drop of spirit gum on the index finger 
of one hand, then (while holding the hair in 
place with the other hand) twist the ends of 
one half of the hair between the index finger 
and the thumb and press it in place. Repeat 
with the other half. The spirit gum in the 
twisted hair will stick it together as though 
it were waxed. 


Scars 
A VERY realistic scar may be obtained 


quite simply by painting on non-flexible 
collodion over a fleshy part of the face which 
is perfectly dry of water or grease. The collod- 
ion will shrink as it hardens, thus drawing into 
the flesh a deep depression. After the collodion 
is thoroughly dry, make up the face, rubbing 
the region of the scar very gently to avoid 
loosening the collodion. Finally paint the col- 
lodion itself with some dark shade of orange, 
red, or purple. 


1] 











Cast and stage setting for the production of Sorority House at the Webster Groves, Missouri, High School. 
Directed by Mr. Eugene R. Wood. Photograph by Howard Day. (Thespian Troupe No. 191.) 








Hollywood Is Modest 


(Continued from page 7) 


them they are a gift to the theatre. In 
fact, I have discovered that really suc- 
cessful people don’t need to tell you how 
successful they are. 

With a sincere invitation to visit Rob- 
ert next summer, we took leave of him 
and travelled back to Pasadena to rest 
after another strenuous day. 

On our third morning, we were guests 
of Gilmor Brown, supervising director of 
the Pasadena Playhouse, where we spent 
a few hours looking at the elaborate equip- 
ment of this world famous theatre and 
school. We had a pleasant visit with au- 
thoress, Mrs. Fairfax Walkup, and other 
members of the staff. 

Then we went to the Universal Studios 
where Robert Cumming’s publicity man, 
Bill Edwards, who was very generous with 
his time and who is exceptionally friendly, 
personally conducted us to the Spring 
Parade set where we had the privilege of 
watching the shooting of a scene from this 
by now popular picture. We heard Deanna 
Durbin sing and saw her work in a scene. 

After our pleasant stay at Universal, we 
drove to Culver City and had a good look 
at the Gone With the Wind outdoor sets. 


That evening we returned to Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer Studios with passes Mr. 
Turney had secured for us. He could not 
be with us. We saw the press preview of 
Andy Hardy Meets Debutante. It was ex- 
ceptionally interesting to see this picture, 
having seen Mickey Rooney and Judy 
Garland in person on their own lot, and 
having met the producer, Mr. Wilson. 

We left Hollywood after the preview 
and returned to Santa Barbara that night. 

The Hollywood I saw was modest. Not 
in every instance perhaps, but in the large. 
Tt is glamorous and lots of fun. I hope 
you all can have our experience. 
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George M. Cohan 


(Continued from page 5) 


in a Broadway play that poked fun—sometimes 
none too gently—at the politics of our time. 
In what other country would such a play have 
been tolerated? In what other country would 
the statesmen satirized have joined in the 
laughter? © 

No one on Broadway has more friends 
than Cohan, friends from the worlds of 
theatre, sports, business, friends from 
all walks of life. Stories of his generosity 
to deserving people down on their luck 
are almost legendary, but they are true. 
Columnists, critics and colleagues all 
speak glowingly of his splendid attributes 
of character; Cohan is everywhere with 
deep affection. As actor, singer, dancer, 
playwright, song-writer, director, manager, 
producer, theatre-owner, Cohan has come 
to success in a competitive field which is 
often hard and bitter, which can some- 
times be tawdry and cheap and vulgar. 
But Cohan has never lost his inner gentle- 
ness of spirit. He once said that although 
he has always been “onto” Broadway, he 
has never gotten into Broadway life him- 
self. Not long ago, Gilbert Seldes wrote 
of him: 


Unlike most actors, Cohan made 
his career without letting his career 
make him. He was twenty years ago 
what he is today, an extraordinarily 
modest, sweet-spoken, kind and gen- 
erous individual with a matchless 
capacity for attracting people to him- 
self.° 


Those who know the theatre respect 
Cohan for his abilities and accomplish- 
ments as an artist. Those who know Cohan 
love him for his qualities as a man. None 
will say that this respect and love are not 
richly merited. 





5 Cohan, George M., To Whom It May Concern, 
Good Housekeeping, Nov. 1938, p. 19. 


6 Seldes, Gilbert, Profile of George M. Cohan, New 
Yorker, Mar. 17, 1934, p. 28. 
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Beautiful University Setting 
(Continued from page 3) 


rooms, studios, radio broadcasting rooms, 
and scenery workshop is used by the Uni- 
versity’s division of speech, which jointly 
with the National Thespian Dramatic 
Honor Society will act as sponsor of the 
Conference. 


The stages of both the auditorium and 
the Little Theater will be used for play 
production demonstrations while the class 
rooms of the structure will be utilized for 
the sectional sessions of the Conference. 


Participants in the Conference als 
will be interested in the living quarten 
provided by the University. Women 
will be housed in Memorial, Sycamore, 
Beech and Forest Halls, which fom 
the women’s quadrangle and are regarded 
as outstandingly modern in university anc 
college housing. Quarters for men wi 
be provided in the Halls of Residence for 
Men, consisting of North, West, anc 
South Halls, a U-shaped developmen! 
open this year for the first time. 


The dormitories for women and met 
are situated within a short walk of the 
Auditorium and of the Memorial Unio 
Building, which will serve as the Confer 
ence headquarters and the dining quartet 
Broad shaded walks lead through th 
nearly two hundred acres, constituting the 
University’s campus and connecting tht 
thirty-nine University buildings. 


The Union Building, erected as a met 
orial to the University’s students wh! 
served in the nation’s wars, is ever a place 
of activity with its spacious lounges, qult 
reading rooms, bookstore, restaurants, 4! 
Alumni Hall. In Alumni Hall, long us 
for the University’s student assemblies 
will be a third stage for use during 
conference. The many meeting rooms‘ 
the Union Building will be used for 
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ferences, Classes and discussions by those 
registered for the Conference. 


Still another University building which 
will interest young dramatists and their 
teachers is the Student Building, one of 
the older structures on the campus but still 
distinctive with its chime tower. The Stu- 
dent Building, which normally serves as 
the center of women’s activities on the 
campus and contains the gymnasium and 
swimming pool for women, will serve as 
fegistration headquarters on June 2, the 
opening day of the week’s program. 


Fortunate coincidence makes June 2 
both the opening day of the Conference 
and the date of the University’s annual 
commencement ceremonies, 
Thespians will have the privilege of wit- 
nessing a large university commencement 
with all the “pomp and circumstance” 
which attends this major event in an aca- 
demic year. The Indiana commencement 
is held at twilight in the University’s 
Memorial Stadium. The _ time-honored 
academic procession of deans and profes- 
sors in academic gowns with vari-colored 
hoods, the long line of gowned candidates 
for degrees—the graduates—numbering 
more than 1,200, the music, the address 
by a nationally-known speaker, and the 
conferring of degrees is ever an impressive 
sight. Those who register for the Drama 
Conference will have reserved seats at the 
ceremonies. 

This description of some of the physical 
characteristics of Indiana University na- 
turally should be supplemented by some 
details regarding the University itself. 


Founded in 1820 and head of the In- 
diana state public school system, Indiana 
University is the second oldest major state 
university west of the Alleghenies. Its 
alumni and former students number more 
than 50,000, and the beneficiaries of its 
teaching, research, and direct services in 
1940 totalled more than a million persons. 

The University is widely known as the 
“Mother of College Presidents,” more 
than eighty of its alumni having served 
as presidents of institutions of higher 
learning. The University’s own president, 
Dr. Herman B Wells, who will open the 


Conference, is an alumnus. 


With its 14,912 combined campus and 
extension enrollment, Indiana ranked 
twelfth last year among the thirty larger 
institutions of the United States. In ex- 
tension class enrollment it ranked third. 

University consists of eight colleges and 
‘chools—College of Arts and Sciences, 
Graduate School, School of Law, School 
of Education, School of Medicine, School 
of Business, School of Music, and School 
of Dentistry—and the Extension Division 
and the Training School for Nurses. Ad- 
vanced instruction in the Schools of Medi- 
cine, Dentistry and Nurses Training is 
given on the University’s Indianapolis 
fampus. 

The Summer Session of the University 
will follow the Drama Conference, open- 
ing its nine-weeks’ period on June 10. 
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Screen Hits Dramatized for 
the Amateur Stage 


by G. M. OVERACKER 


Director, Play Department, Longmans, Green and Co., New York City. 


for performance by amateurs seems 

to be one of those ideal notions that 
one would expect to come to somebody’s 
mind early in the history of motion pic- 
tures, especially after they reached the 
talking phase. Yet no one took hold of 
such an idea till Frank Vreeland, well- 
known dramatic and film critic, developed 
it into practical form in the newly issued 
series of Four Star Hollywood Plays which 
the publishing firm of Longman, Green & 
Company have just put upon the market. 


i | IHE use of screen hits in stage form 


The main emphasis is being laid on 
plays of a wholesome nature, especially 
comedies. ‘The aim is to present pieces 
that the entire family can enjoy.  Like- 
wise an important factor is the scenic 
layout, pictures being chosen which can 
be reduced to one set. The results from 
the start have been so promising that 
Vreeland is preparing for the dramatiza- 
tion of other cinema hits. Not all of 
these, necessarily, will be done by him. 


In dramatizing the pictures, Vreeland 
adheres as closely as possible to the filmed 
story, using the shooting scripts put at his 
diposal by the film companies. An impor- 
tant problem is that of reducing the het- 
erogenous action of the photoplays, often 
scattered over diverse locales, into a single 
set for the convenience of amateurs. In 
several dramatizations already published 
this was made feasible by the use of a unit 
set—a basic arrangement of a setting which 
could be utilized with minor changes in 
furniture for different locations. This was 
found particularly practical, for instance, 
in June 13, where the action takes place in 
the standardized dining room of a row of 
four suburban homes, all alike. Easily ar- 
ranged modifications of table and side- 
board covers, portieres and a distinctive 
picture on the rear wall give an impression 
of different rooms without requiring the 
shifting of any flats. 


Vreeland finds that most pictures fall readily 
into the three-act form, as the general structure 
of most well-made films, with exposition, climax 
and denotiement, tend toward that form. The 
original dialogue is retained to the greatest 
degree possible. New dialogue is introduced 
only sparingly, to bridge gaps, and is kept in 
the spirit of the original. Much care and in- 
genuity has to be exercised to rearrange 
speeches broken up by intervening scenes in 
the film, so that they flow consecutively and 
give the same cumulative effect as the original 
photoplay. The principal characterizations re- 
main essentially the same. A few of the “bit” 
parts are changed from men to women, where- 
ever feasible, to permit the use of more feminine 
parts usually found desirable in amateur pre- 
sentations. The Director’s Manuscript, an ex- 


perience-tested feature of the Longman’s play 
service, has been carried over into the new 
series, with stage directions and business fre- 
quently drawn from the original picture, and 
instructions on _ characterization, costumes, 
make-up and publicity which lighten the di- 
rector’s task considerably. 


From his own close observation Vreeland 
knows the heartaches behind many a neophyte’s 
effort to break into pictures. He believes that 
the Four Star Hollywood Plays will give many 
talented youngsters the thrill of performing 
popular screen material and following in the 
footsteps of their favorite stars, without endur- 
ing the hardships and disappointments of the 
average screen career. In order to provide the 
best possible material for this series he has ob- 
tained consent to dramatizations in the near 
future from I. A. R. Wylie, authoress of Viva- 
cious Lady and The Gay Banditti (screened as 
The Young in Heart) ; Samuel Hopkins Adams, 
author of Transcontinental Bus (screened as 
It Happened One Night); Lloyd C. Douglas, 
author of The Magnificent Obsession, White 
Banners and Green Light; Fannie Hurst, 
authoress of Sister Act (screened as Four 
Daughters); Ben Ames Williams, author of 
Small Town Girl; J. P. Marquand, author of 
the Moto series, and others to be announced 
later. 


These dramatizations have already attracted 
favorable notice in leading papers throughout 
the country. Jack Moffitt, stage and screen 
critic of the Kansas City Star, who collaborated 
with Sinclair Lewis on the dramatization of 
It Can’t Happen Here and who has written a 
number of successful pictures in Hollywood, 
said in his authoritative column, “The Play 
Doctor”: 


‘““Here’s good news for high school and college 
dramatic societies. The joys of imitating actual 
personages are thus held open to youthful 
actors and their audiences. From the examples 
I’ve seen, Mr. Vreeland has done a good, work- 
manlike job, using as many of the audience- 
tested lines and situations from the original 
screen plays as he possibly could.” 


W. Ward Marsh, noted critic and columnist 
on the Cleveland Plain Dealer, wrote in his 
widely-read column, “One Moment, Please’: 


“Tt is the kind of play which the amateur 
should be able to do well, and being able to 
do well, he will shed a good deal of the ama- 
teurishness which has clung to him in the past. 
Best angle on these plays is that Vreeland has 
kept them simple and comparatively easy to do. 
I urgently recommend the amateur contact 
Vreeland rather than Shakespeare the next 
time he wants to stage a play which, I think, 
he can do much better than he has done any- 
thing else in the past.” 


For this work Vreeland has had an excep- 
tional all-round training. A Phi Beta Kappa 
graduate of Cornell University, where he 
studied the drama extensively under Professors 
Martin Wright Sampson, William Strunk and 
Lane Cooper, he has had a great deal of practi- 
cal experience in both stage and screen work. 
For a number of years he did stage and screen 
criticism on such New York newspapers as the 
Sun, the Herald, the Herald-Tribune and the 
Telegram. He has, in fact, had the longest 
period of screen reviewing of any critic now in 
the metropolis. 
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1. Members of the dramatics club at the Bobyns-Bennett High School, Kingsport, Tenn., receive official notice that they have been granted charter No. 4 
in the National Thespian Society. Miss Nancy C. Wylie, sponsor. 2. Scene from OUR TOWN in rehearsal at the Norfolk, Nebr., Senior High Scho?! 
(Thespian Troupe 112). Mr. Donley F. Feddersen, director. 3. Scene from A FULL HOUSE given by members of Troupe No. 325 at the El Centro, 
Calif., Union High School. Mrs. Jane Field, director. 4. Stage setting for Acts I and II of ABIJE’S IRISH ROSE, Washington-Gardner High School 
Albion, Mich. Miss Leitha V. Perkins, director. 5. YOUNG APRIL as staged by Sister Mary Immaculate at the St. Mary’s High School, Clarksbut 
W. Va. (Troupe No. 355). 6. Scene from the comedy, JANEY’S ONE TRACK MIND, as produced by members of Troupe No. 59 at the Danville, Il 
High School. Miss Mary Miller, director. 7. Class in make-up at the Wichita High School East, Wichita, Kansas. (Troupe No. 58). Miss Hazel Sha 
leffer, Sponsor. 8. Scene from LIFE BEGINS AT SIXTEEN as produced by Miss Ruth Chaimson at the Neenah, Wis., High School. (Troupe No. 103) 
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With the Radio Editor 


A page published for teachers and students interested in radio activities at 
Comments and suggestions from readers are welcomed. 


Edited by G. HARRY WRIGHT 
Department of Speech, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Address: 257 Langdon St., Madison, Wis. 
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HIS happened several years ago. 

“Mr. Wright,” said one of my stu- 
'#& dents, “Are you going to announce 
the University Radio Program next Sun- 
day?” 

“Yes, I am,” I replied. “Why?” 

“T thought you were,” she said. “I pas- 
‘sed your studio a while ago, and I heard 
you talking. I knew you were practicing, 
because you had your special voice on.” 

I blushed to the roots of my hair. And 
J still get red in the face when I think of 
it. If I “had my special voice on,” I was 
doing some very bad rehearsing, and fall- 
ing into the bad habit that so many radio 
announcers, both amateur and _profes- 
sional, sooner or later acquire. 

Of course, if my student meant that 
my voice, when she heard it, was clear and 
pleasant, well modulated, friendly, easy 
to listen to, and adapted to the material 
being read, then well and good. But I’m 
afraid that that wasn’t what she meant. 
I’m afraid that she meant that I was talk- 
ing in some strange manner, quite different 
from my everyday speech—in short, that 
my voice sounded affected. And affecta- 
tion is one of the worst faults that an an- 
nouncer can have—and one of the easiest 
to fall into. 

You all have heard it, if you’ve listened 
to the radio at all. And it is by no means 
limited to untrained announcers. In fact, 
some of the “big names” on the air are 
the very worst offenders. They seem to be 
charmed by the sound of their own voices, 
and their announcing becomes, not sim- 
ple communication—as it should be al- 
ways—but an exercise in voice manipula- 
tion. 

For instance, there is the famed news 
analyst (need I mention his name?) who 
long ago forgot that his function was the 
simple one of reporting and clarifying 
‘the news—and became an alarmist, work- 
‘ing vocal tricks to give every event the 
color of world catastrophe. He _ has 
adopted a peculiar inflectional pattern, 
and no matter what his words say, his 
Voice seems to say to us, “Now I’m going 
to warn you—this event has more to it 
than meets the eye. Very few people 
‘know this, but I do. And I’m tipping you 
‘off—look out for what is to come!” I 
Mave heard this man speak off the air, and 
d assure you that when he talks for the 
Microphone, he “has his special voice on.” 
_ Then there is the genial gentleman who 
‘Puts one of our better known quiz pro- 
grams through its paces each week. And 
when I say “puts it through its paces,” I 
speak advisedly, for this gentleman mounts 
his elocutionary horse and rides roughshod 
through the half-hour with such speed, 
such unnecessary force, and such a be- 
wildering array of vocal acrobatics that 
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the listener is left exhausted when it is 
over. 

And you’ve all heard the “singing an- 
nouncer”—the radio performer who has 
fallen so deeply in love with the music of 
his own voice that he forgets all about 
the message that he is supposed to be 
delivering. I know one such announcer 
personally. Five years ago he was a good 
radio speaker—clear, pleasant, and natural 
in whatever material he delivered over the 
air. He is still pleasant enough; but he 
is far from clear and natural. He drops 
his voice into a soothing, dulcet tone and 
weaves an intricate rhythmic and melodic 
pattern which is a thing of sheer beauty 
—but bears no recognizable relationship 
to what he is saying. He goes on the air 
with his meaning beautifully clothed— 
and completely hidden—in his “special 
voice.” 

And so it goes. Affectation—the “spec- 
ial voice”—is the curse of radio speaking, 
from the sports announcers who makes a 
ground ball to the pitcher with nobody 
on sound like the winning home run in the 
last half of the ninth, down to the lush 
and dripping pseudo-enthusiasm of the 
announcer who is trying to entice you into 
trying a certain candy bar or a can of 
soup. Of course, we all know that part of 
the business of the announcer is persua- 
sion—that he is, after all, a salesman. 
But we would all be more inclined to buy 
the products if the announcer talked about 
them in a calm, sensible, reasonable, and 
natural way. It is worthy of note that 
many of the best loved characters of radio 
—those who have been favorites for the 
longest time—are men and women who 
inspire confidence by the perfect sincerity 
and naturalness of their voices. 

So if you plan to announce radio pro- 
grams—and want to learn to be a good 
radio speaker—don’t get off on the wrong 
foot by going after the wrong thing. Don’t 
wear yourself out learning something that 
you ll have to unlearn later. Radio re- 
quires no special voice. It requires only 
your own voice, with all of the warmth, 
friendliness, and sincerity that you would 





RADIO SCRIPTS 


The attention of the editor of this page 
has been called to an unintentional omission 
in the article on radio scripts, which ap- 
peared in the November issue. We hasten 
to correct the error. 

One of the better sources of radio scripts 
for schools, organizations, and even pro- 
fessionals, is the Radio Section of ONE 
ACT PLAY MAGAZINE, published at 8 
Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. Every issue 
of this magazine contains educational scripts, 
as well as Radio Theatre dramas. Moderate 
royalty is charged on some of the scripts, but 
subscribers to the magazine are allowed to 
broadcast most of them free upon application. 











use in talking to someone you like, and 
whose intelligence you respect. 

Of course, I do not mean that an un- 
trained voice is better than, or as good as, 
a trained one. Far from it. Nor do I 
mean that faults in your voice should be 
allowed to continue and to go out over 
the air to spoil your radio work. Careless 
articulation, halting delivery, mispronun- 
ciation, monopitch, and impure vocal 
quality have no place in radio speaking, 
and should be eliminated ruthlessly by 
constant study and practice. 

But what I do mean is, that we do not 
learn to become radio performers by learn- 
ing special tricks to be used only before 
the microphone. The faults just men- 
tioned are faults when they are encoun- 
tered in everyday speech as well as when 
they occur in radio work, and should be 
remedied whether you expect ever to go 
before a microphone or not, Mend your 
ordinary speech that you use when talking 
to your friends or addressing a class meet- 
ing—and when that speech is faultless, 
the matter of mastering the mechanics of 
talking into a microphone will not be dif- 
ficult. 

In summary then, if you would be an 
effective speaker over the air, remember 
three things: 

First, correct the faults in your everyday 
speech, and make it as pleasing and as clear 
as possible in carrying your thoughts and feel- 
ings to others. 

Second, practice as much as possible before 
a microphone, in order to get used to it, and 
to learn how to stand in relation to it, but 
don’t attempt to make this speech different 
from any other. 

Third, talk directly to your audience, not 
to the microphone, or out into space. Try 
to visualize your listeners as they sit in their 
living rooms, and speak to them simply, natur- 


ally, and sincerely—as friend talking to friend, 
not as a showman putting on an act. 


There is much more to radio training 
than this, of course. But this needed to be 
said, because the simple and direct rela- 
tionship between radio speaker and lis- 
tener is so often forgotten in the attempt 
to develop the “radio voice,” “radio dic- 
tion,” a “radio style,’ and other tricks of 
doubtful value. If you do the above three 
things, you may never become a great 
radio announcer ; but you at least will not 
be guilty of affectation. You will not be 
accused of “having your special voice on.” 

* * *% 


HAVE you heard of “The School of the 

Air of the Americas’? It is a service 
begun last fall by the Columbia Broad- 
casting System by means of which the 
benefits of the American School of the 
Air are extended to sixteen American na- 
tions and the Philippine Commonwealth. 
Through the recently formed CBS Pan 
American Network, consisting of 64 sta- 
tions in 18 Latin-American countries, the 
school programs are sent out five days a 
week in the language of the country to 
which they are addressed. Other forms of 
program exchange and international co- 
operation are being worked out. Thus 
U. S. radio helps to unite the Western 
Hemisphere. 
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staging the High School Play 


This department is designed to assist teachers in choosing, casting, and producing plays on the high 
Suggestions as to plays which should be discussed next or how this department can be 
of greater assistance to teachers will be welcomed. 


Edited by EARL W. BLANK 


Thespian National Director and Director of Dramatics at Berea College, Berea, Ky. 





Death Takes A Holiday 


(As produced and directed by Earl W. Blank 
at Berea College) 


By GLENDON GABBARD 


Senior Student and President of the Berea Players 
and of the Alpha Iota Chapter of Alpha Psi 
Omega, Berea College. 


Death Takes a Holiday. A comedy in three 
acts, by Alberto Casella, rewritten from 
the Italian for the American stage by Walter 
Ferris. Modern dress. men, 6 women. 
One interior. Royalty, $50. Samuel French, 
25 W. 45th St., New York. 


Suitability 

HIS play lends itself to high school 
ik well as college production. Its 

philosopy and dramatic appeal stand 
out beautifully and interestingly. With 
some study of the characters, young actors 
should find little difficulty in their por- 
trayals. The cast consists of six women 
and seven men. The part of Major Whit- 
read can be cut completely as was done 
in the Berea Players’ production. 


Plot 


Death appears to the Duke Lambert de 
Catolica and asks for the Villa Happiness 
as the setting for and the Duke’s friends 
as participants in his three-day holiday. 
He wishes to find why men fear him and 
cling to their lives so desperately. Es- 
pecially does he want to know of love, 
“the word most often on the lips of man,” 
when man dies. After threatening the 
Duke into consent, Death produces the 
Lamp of Illusion which gives him the 
appearance of a man of the world. 

For three days Death, who has become 





Prince Sirki of Vitalba Alexandri, fas- 
cinates the women of the castle and fills 
the men with fear and bewilderment. So 
that he will not end his holiday in defeat 
and disappointment, he makes love to 
three women and invites them to go 
with him into “life beyond life.” Rhoda 
and Alda refuse but Grazia, the imagina- 
tive, spiritual child, loves him for what 
he is and goes with him. 


Casting 


The outstanding casting problems lie 
in the parts of Death, the Duke, Alda, 
Rhoda, Grazia, the Princess and the 
Baron. Both Death and the Duke should 
possess deep, resonant voices, especially 
Death who gives an_ out-of-this-world 
effect in his first scene. The former should 
be tall and very stately. Alda is the exotic 
sophisticate who loves desperately and 
passionately. Rhoda is the athletic, naive 
girl whose movement Death describes as 
“an unhurrying wind.” Grazia possesses 
beauty of spirit as well as physical beauty. 
The Princess carries herself with the 
regality and poise that a middle-aged 
lady of her distinction naturally would. 
The aged Baron has led a life of gayety 
and still retains a vivid sense of humor. 
He is definitely the comedy relief. 


Directing 


The mood of the play is dark and mys- 
terious. If the proper atmosphere is not 
caught and held, an audience will become 
bored. The Baron breaks the tenseness 
occasionally with his comedy relief. The 
best way to get attention is to perfect 
mechanics and timing so that the play 


runs as smoothly as a well-oiled machine. 
Beware of trickery in production! If any. 
thing goes wrong, the audience will find 
it hilariously funny. 

When Death comes out of the shadows 
of the garden, his voice is very low and 
mysterious. But, by the end of the open- 
ing speech he has become more human, 
This human quality remains until the 
last few lines of the play. Keep in mind 
that this is not a “thriller” but a philo- 
sophical fantasy. 

The characters are supposedly used to 
evening clothes and should handle them- 
selves with grace and poise. 

Stage speech, that is, the speech 
modeled from that of the Southern Brit- 
isher, was employed by the Berea Players. 

The amount of time each act plays, as 
we did it, is: first act, 41 minutes; second 
act, 40 minutes; third act, 15 minutes, 
Six minute intermissions were used with 
the total time one hour, and fourty-eight 
minutes. 

Do not let the play drag. Death’s 
soliloquy in Act I, his scene with Alda, 
and the wine scene in Act I, as well as 
all curtains, should be thoroughly re- 
hearsed. 


Stage Problems 


Fortunately, this play calls for only 
one set, which can be done in drapes as 
well as flats. 

Since this was my first experience in 
stage design, I modeled the set from the 
picture in the play book of the Broad- 
way set. Using several cardboards from 
shirts, a roll of Scotch tape, some glue, 
a box of water colors, and a pair of 
scissors, a model set was made to scale, 
4 inch to a foot. We made many changes 
from the model to the complete set. 

-. Dr. Blank turned the Play Production 
class over to set construction for the 
month of October for the practical ex- 
perience they would get in building a set. 
Such projects as papier-mache urns, an 
insignia over the fireplace, building a 
flat with an arch in it, designing the 
garden scene, creating the chaise lounge 











Death Takes A Holiday as staged at Berea College 





1. (Left to right) Prince Sirki, Corrado, the Barron. 2. Stage set. 3 (Left to right) standing: Fedele Cora, Stephanie, Rhoda, the Baron, the Duke, 
Eric, Alda; kneeling: the Princess, Corrado; on the sofa, Grazia. 4. Grazia and Death. 
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ACT I ACT II ACT Ill 
Black cape, black gloves, black boots 
(rented), red pants (rented), blue (Suit rented). Red pants, blue coat 
Perey coat with gold braid and buttons with gold braid and buttons, black Same as Act I. 
(rented), black and red hat (rented), and red hat, black boots, large ring. 
large ring. 
Tuxedo coat, trousers, black tie, Tails, trousers, white vest, white tie, 
Duke......... | black shoes, white shirt, purple deco- white shirt, black shoes, purple deco- Same as Act II. 
_ ration, black top coat, large ring. ration, large ring. 
Butler suit (rented), black shoes 
tails with silver buttons, black and 
Fedele........ white striped vest, knee breeches, 
_black stockings. 
Black tie, white shirt, tuxedo coat, , ; ‘ 
black pants, smoking jacket, blue Tails, trousers, white vest, white Same as Act II. 
Baron...------| decoration, black top coat,’ large shirt, white tie, black shoes, blue 
ring. decoration, gardenia, large ring. 
~ Tuxedo coat, black trousers, black ; . . : 
Corrado....... tie, black shoes, white shirt, black Tails, trousers, white vest, white tie, Same as Act II. 
_top coat, large ring. white shirt, black shoes, large ring. 
Tuxedo coat, black tie, black shoes, : : f : 
Fric..........| White shirt, black top coat, large Tails, trousers, white vest, white tie, Same as Act II. 
ring. white shirt, black shoes, large ring. 
Cora ~ Black dress,“black shoes, white apron | Same as Act I. 
ORS ak ane 
a Gold dress, purple flowers, gold 
sandals, ey le cape, Ln Scarlet and black dress, black shoes, 
Alda ......-.. striped. negligee, jewelry, purple black chiffon handkerchief, jewelry, 
head scarf. scarlet head scarf. 
- ‘ White dress, silver sandals, black vel- 
Grazia........ i 2 or sandals, vet oem, white chiffon handkerchief, Same as Act II. 
nae cw 0 ‘ _ jewelry. 
liao, White satin dress, silver sandals, Brown velvet dress, gold sandals, Same as Act II. 
_green velvet wrap, jewelry. green velvet wrap, jewelry. 
Teal blue dress, b!ack velvet wrap, s 
ar silver sandals, wine quilted negligee, Chartreuse green dress, silver sandals, 
jewelry. | _sapen chiffon handkerchief, jewelry. 
. ~ Dark blue lace dress, black velvet | Black lace dress, silver sandals, jew- Sa A 
Stephanie. . .. . wrap, silver sandals, jewelry. | elry, red handkerchief. . ae ne ae 





Costume Plot for Death Takes A Holiday 








fom an old sofa, and countless other 
detailed jobs, were assigned to different 
individuals to be completed by a certain 
deadline. 


Here are a few valuable things learned 
by us that may help a prospective art 
director of Death Takes a Holiday. Cor- 
gated paper was the answer to many of 
our prayers. The posts were wrapped 
wih the corrugation outside; the cor- 
nices were made of it; the skeleton of 
the stairs were hidden by it; the flats 
raised for the ceiling piece were covered 
with the corrugation turned. Burlap and 
muslin cut into rags, smeared with green 
paint and streaked with yellow, make 
sand leaves to hang in front of a garden 
backdrop. A lovely tapestry was made of 
cheap, richly-colored materials from 
which the form of a knight was cut and 
sewn on a blue velvet curtain. The Lamp 
of Illusion was a stack of ten-cent fun- 
nels painted gold and perforated beyond 
recognition with a gelatin covered bulb 
placed inside. A black glove covered 
with silver dust made an excellent hand 
for Death to extend to the Duke. Cloth 
mgs and bracelets with sparkling glass 
aid rhinestones sewn on give the illusion 
of grandeur as do earrings and ten-cent 
tings soldered together. Huge rings 
thould be worn for this play. We learned 
ot to trust formulas in mixing paints. 
After ruining some by formula, we de- 
‘ded to start mixing paint, keeping ac- 
‘count of what we used, until we got the 
desired color. 


Costuming 


Our costume is well stocked with tux- 
tdoes and tails so that our problems with 
€ men were few. A Russian officer’s 
iform for Death and a livery for the 





butler were rented from Esser Brothers in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. A large cape of black 
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sateen with a hood which overshadowed 
his face was made for Death to wear in 
the first act. 

The women’s clothes proved more diffi- 
cult to procure. Our evening gowns were 
rather out-moded. With dyeing, remod- 
eling and borrowing from friends, only 
two costumes had to be made, Rhoda’s 
chartreuse green dress and Alda’s scarlet 
dress. This latter was very bizarre. Stu- 
dents designed these two dresses. 


Make-up 


Since the location of the play is in 
Italy and the stage was not as bright as 
usual, olive was used as a base for all 
characters. Sallow was mixed with olive 





GLENDON GABBARD 


Mr. Glendon Gabbard, designer 
of Death Takes a Holiday,’ is a 
senior in Berea College. He is 
president of The Berea Players and 
also of Alpha Iota Chapter of 
Alpha Psi Omega, national hon- 
orary dramatic fraternity. Design- 
ing and acting as art director for 
Death Takes a Holiday is but one 
project in a three semester hour 
independent study course in stage- 
craft. ; 

Let me urge directors to consider 
the worthiness of this play. There 
is no better play to choose for stage- 
craft possibilities unless one wishes 
to do a two or three set long play. 
This show offers excellent acting 
opportunities as well and also moti- 
vates the desire to speak beautifully 
because the lines are written so 
beautifully. There is no doubt in 
my mind that conscientious high 
school actors can successfully stage 
this play.—Dr. Blank. 











to give Grazia a lighter shade. The Baron 
wore a white beard and a mustache; his 
hands were shadowed and high-lighted to 
give an effect of boniness. The Duke wore 
a Van Dyke. 

Alda’s eyebrows were blocked out and 
huge arched ones were drawn on her fore- 
head. Green eye shadow was used for 
her. This gave her a more sophisticated 
air. 

Death’s make-up remained the same 
throughout the play. His first act cos- 
tume and the dim lighting covered his 
face sufficiently so that he could wear 
his worldly make-up for his later scenes. 
Red eyeshadow, pointed side burns, and 
black, slick hair gave him a very foreign 
aspect. 

Aluminum bronze, commonly used for 
painting radiators when mixed with lin- 
seed oil, produced more convincing gray 
hair than corn starch or powder. 


Budget 


This play cost the Berea Players $177 
to produce. It must be noted that royalty 
on three performances is a big item of 
expense, as well as the rental of the two 
costumes which came to $18.75 plus $1.18 
express. It is recommended to the cast 
not being able to afford the rental on 
costumes that a good looking band uni- 
form for Death and a set of tails for the 
butler be secured. A costume mistress 
could make a pair of knee breeches out 
of sateen for the butler—a fact we have 
learned by experience. 

Publicity 

For several weeks previous to produc- 
tion the local town paper carried an item 
each week concerning progress of the 
play. The Berea Players’ own wall news- 
paper carried stories and pictures. 

Posters were placed all over the town 
and the campus. Some were taken to 
nearby towns and communities. Members 
of the cast spoke in various assemblies 
in the college, the junior college, the 
Foundation School and the town public 
school. 

We were fortunate in being able to 
present a performance to the Alumni 
the week before opening for local people. 
The Alumni gave us good publicity by 
their reactions. In the intervening week 
a picture from the play was published in 
the paper. 

Educational Results 


Educationally, this is one of the out- 
standing plays written in the last two 
decades. Much controversy exists because 
of its philosophy of death. Some people 
like the idea of death’s necessity and 
beauty while others do not. 

The benefits that young actors would 
obtain from tackling this big job of 
portraying sophisticated, worldly people 
with beautifully written lines put into 
their mouths would be an immeasurably 
profitable experience. 

This play can hold an audience’s at- 
tention without any of the shoddy meth- 
ods so abundantly applied in much of 


present-day entertainment. 
In the April issue: The Green Vine. 
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“Father Flanagan Role 
| Difficult” 


By SPENCER TRACY 


OSSIBLY this won’t make sense to 
anyone else except myself, but 
Father Flanagan was the most difficult 
role I have ever played, the one I feared 
most and enjoyed most, and the part 
for which I deserved and still deserve 
no reward. I honestly believe that any 
actor could have given an understand- 
ing characterizationof Father Flanagan 
after spending a few days with him as 
I did recently. He is that kind of man, 
simple, courageous and inspiring. 

Playing a living man is both a help 
and a hazard. It helps to be able to 
study the man you are to represent on 
the screen. At the same time, the task 
of giving a true picture of a great hu- 
manitarianof Father Flanagan’s stature 
is a tremendous responsibility. I never 
at any time felt capable of doing full 
justice to Father Flanagan. I still don’t. 
The success of Boys Town was merely 
a tribute to Father Flanagan and his 
work, 

The most interesting point to me 
about Men of Boys Town is the fact 
that rather than being a sequel, it 
stands on its own merits, merely bring- 
ing up to date the story of Father 
Flanagan and his tireless fight to make 
good citizens of homeless and unwanted 
boys who come to him by the thousands. 

There is enough material in the files 
of Boys Town to make a dozen pictures. 
And it is all timely and significant, 
dealing as it does with the enormous 
social problem of the homeless boy. 
The records of these boys before com- 
ing to Father Flanagan are almost 
beyond belief—many merely boys with- 
out parents and without hope of a nor- 
mal life, others definitely started on 
careers of crime while still in knee 
pants. Some of these true’ stories, all 
of them dramatic, many heart-break- 
ing, are the more amazing because they 
actually happened. As fiction, they 
would be considered over-done. 


What Father Flanagan has accom- 
plished in these cases is nothing short 
of miraculous. That is why I felt and 
do feel humble in the opportunity that 
came to me to portray a man like 
Father Flanagan on the screen, and 
why I insist that the credit is his, not 
mine, because the stories, and the pic- 
tures of Boys Town are his, not mine. 
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Men of Boys Town 


Some Facts About Boys Town 
[May years ago, Metro-Goldywn- 


Mayer became interested in Boys 

Town, the only incorporated village 
of its kind in the world. This city of little 
men has a population of approximately 
800, of which 700 are boys, and is situated 
on the main highway west of Omaha, Ne- 
braska. It is twenty-four years old, a 
dream come true, the dream of one of the 
greatest and most kindly humanitarians of 
our time, Father Edward J. Flanagan. 

To Boys Town come boys, a never end- 
ing stream of boys, who are made welcome 
irrespective of race or creed. Each of them 
has a problem, each of them a drama. 
Some were abandoned by their parents, 
others were neglected, and many had 
criminal records. 

One was a bank robber at the incredible 
age of seven, another an inveterate bur- 
glar at fifteen, but of the more than 5,000 
boys who have passed through Boys Town, 
none have become involved with the police 
since graduation, while ninety-five percent 
are now normal, respectable, and responsi- 
ble citizens of the communities in which 
they have settled. 

The fifteen-year-old incorrigible thief 
is now twenty-eight, happily married, and 


owns a farm. Mechanically-minded, he. 


has several inventions to his credit. The 
first was a burglar alarm. One graduate 
was the youngest attorney ever admitted 
to the bar in his state; one became a fly- 
weight boxing champion; one a pitcher in 
the big leagues. These boys, and hun- 
dreds of others are a tribute to Father 
Flanagan’s firm conviction, which he ex- 
presses simply: “There is no bad boy.” 

Father Flanagan established his first 
Home in 1917, with a capital of $90. 
Flimsy wooden shelters were the forerun- 
ners of the large brick buildings which 
now serve the community of 800 people, 
incorporated in 1936 as Boys Town, Ne- 
braska. During the first nineteen years of 
its existence, this Home has been a refuge 
for 4,300 homeless, abandoned and neg- 
lected boys, representing thirty-six states, 
Canada, and nearly every race, nationality, 
and religious belief. 

The Home at present is equipped to 
provide for the physical, educational, and 
religious needs of only 700 boys, its growth 
assured by Father Flanagans’ long range 
building program planned years ago. More 
than 800 boys were turned away last year 
of necessity, which is Father Flanagan’s 
sorest trial,and present improvements have 
left him $400,000 in debt. Good health 
and physical development are promoted by 
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Men of Boys Town 
PRODUCTION STAFF 
PUOGROO occccevenes John W. Considine, Jr, 
for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
PE 24 csceennieakieae Norman Taurog 
0 Ee eee James K. McGuinness 
Director of Photography, Harold Rosson, ASC 
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nourishing food, good water, airy dormi- 
tories, healthful climate, and all forms of 
athletics for which the spacious ground 
and gymnasium are provided. Proper med: 
ical attention also is given regularly by 
competent physicians. Certified teacher 
and instructors have charge of the grade, 
high and trade schools, and _ talented 
boys are encouraged to join the Home 
Band and A Capella choir. 

Each boy has a hobby. Some collec 
stamps, others do leather work, study 
piano, build model airplanes, and rais 
beef. Boys Town is noted for its fine 
football, baseball, and basketball team 
The boys do their own tailoring, shoe re 
pairing, barbering, carpenter work, help 
prepare meals, learn manual training, ru 
the switchboards, care for livestock, d 
practical farming, have a 4-H Club, pm 
a newspaper and magazines, have a bat 
and their own post office. The boys at 
encouraged to do the work that interest 
them most and will best prepare them t 
be good self-supporting citizens. 








Boys assume the responsibility of sel 
government. They have a Mayor aii 
City Commissioners elected each year. |! 
addition, the boys have their own polit 
force, a district attorney,a public defende! 
and determine their own punishments f0! 
infractions of rules. Their minds av 
hands are trained along practical lines {0 
the jobs they will assume on graduatiol 

All over the United States, schools ft 
boys are being modeled after Boys Tow! 
where there are no guards. The boys 
free to come and go as they please. 

Every citizen of Boys Town is pt 
of Father Flanagan’s trust in them. Th 
never have violated his faith. This rec 
is unmatched and is more significant thi! 
words to tell of what Father Flanagan bi 
accomplished in his great work with bos 

Father Flanagan prays and hopes th 
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Quintet of favorites in MEN OF BOYS TOWN: Spencer Tracy as Father Edward J. Flana- 
gan, Mickey Rooney as Mayor Whitey Marsh, Larry Nunn as Ted Martley, Bob Watson as 
Pewee, and Bohunk. 





sme day there will be 250 Boys Towns 
in America, no reformatories. He has 
served as the guide showing how this goal 
can be attained. He sincerely believes 
that Boys Towns, not corrective schools as 
they are known, are the solution to the 
most vital of all civic maladjustments and 
responsibilities. 


Background of the Film 


Scenarist James K. McGuinness did not 
have to draw on his imagination to obtain 
factual, dramatic material when he wrote 
the screen play of Men of Boys Town, 
quel to the memorable Boys Town. 
The wide variety of activities participated 
in by boys at Father Flanagan’s Home, 
and shown in the picture, are factual. 

Men of Boys Town carries on where 
the first film closed, with Father Flanagan 
in financial difficulties because he has far 
over-expanded Boys Town, being unwill- 
ing that any boy in need should be turned 
away. But despite his pressing troubles, 
the good priest goes to the assistance of a 
boy murderer, victim of social injustice, 
who becomes his greatest problem. The 
heart in the story is Father Flanagan’s bat- 





tle to renew the boy’s faith. 

Interesting, perhaps, is the fact that the 
contemporary film shows the remarkable 
changes that have taken place at Father 


_Flanagan’s Home since Boys Town was 


first filmed three years ago. 

Additions include a church, recently 
dedicated, a new dining room and dormi- 
tories. A camera crew was sent to Boys 
Town to film backgrounds. Hundreds of 
still photographs were made, showing in 
detail the various buildings. From these 
photographs, the studio art department 
rebuilt Boys Town on the lot, both exter- 
iors and interiors. Even down to land- 
scaping, the statute of a boy with arms 
outstretched that greets visitors to Boys 
Town, and the new buildings under con- 
struction, were matched minutely at the 
studio with shots filmed at Boys Town. 

Making the picture at the studio, rather 
than at Boys Town itself, eliminated many 
problems, such as lighting, weather, and 
transportation difficulties. One of the most 
interesting scenes of the picture shows 
graduation day at Boys Town. For this 
sequence, the auditorium was recreated in 
detail. 














Andy Hardy’s Private Secretary (MGM)— 
Comedy with Lewis Stone, Mickey Rooney, 
Kathryn Grayson, and Ian Hunter; in the lat- 
est of the Hardy Family series Andy graduates 
from high school. 

Citizen Kane (RKO)—Historical, biographical 
comedy-drama, directed, produced, and the 
eading name role interpreted by Orson Welles. 

Devil and Miss Jones (RKO)—Jean Arthur, 
Charles Coburn, Edward McNamara, S. Z. 
woe and Spring Byington; directed by Sam 
"00 ‘ 


itl, a Guy and a Gob (RKO)—George Murphy 
and Lucille Ball in a delightful comedy pro- 
duced by Harold Lloyd. 
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Recommended Films | 


Hard-boiled Canary (Paramount)—Allan Jones 
and Susanna Foster in a musical picture direct- 
ed by Andrew Stone, formerly titled There’s 
Magic in Music. 

Major Barbara (Pascal-United Artists)—A com- 
edy drama with Wendy Hiller, Robert Morley, 
Rex Harrison, Emlyn Williams and Sibyl 
Thorndyke, adapted to the screen by Bernard 
Shaw from his play by the same name; pro- 
duced by Gabriel Pascal in London during 
the present conflict. 

Meet John Doe (Warner Bros.)—Comedy-melo- 
drama; co-starring Gary Cooper and Barbara 
Stanwyck with Edward Arnold and Walter 
Brennan; produced and directed by the master 
craftsman, Frank Capra. 











“Visit to Boys Town” 
By Mickey RooNEY 


HE best thing that ever happened 
to me was going back to Boys 
Town three years ago. I was just be- 
ginning to grow up. At Boys Town, I 
saw things that made me appreciate 
my own good luck. Knowing Father 
Flanagan and meeting his boys gave me 
the determination to make the most of 
my opportunities. I realized what it 
meant to have a swell mother and a 
chance to make good in the world. 


Don’t misunderstand me. I didn’t 
look down on those boys because they 
were less fortunate than I was. They 
didn’t need my sympathy. They didn’t 
ask for anybody’s sympathy. I never 
saw a happier bunch of boys. They 
couldn’t learn much from me. But I 
learned a lot from them. 


Many of them were younger than I 
was. They seemed older, more serious, 
and more sure of themselves. Most of 
them had known plenty of trouble. 
They were glad to be at Boys Town. 
It was the best life they had ever 
known. They took pride in doing their 
jobs well. They worked hard at trying 
to improve themselves. I had so much 
more <o be thankful for than they did 
that it made me think. They were so 
thankful for so little, and I was taking 
everything that had come to me for 
granted. 


I worked harder playing Whitey 
Marsh, the Mayor of Boys Town, than 
any role in which I had appeared. I 
enjoyed it more, too. For one thing, 
I felt that I had to do my best, because 
I was representing the boys of Boys 
Town. They deserved all I could give. 

I also learned what it means to re- 
ceive inspiration from other people. 
Not only from those boys, but from 
Spencer Tracy and Father Flanagan. 
Spencer is my model. He is the kind of 
actor I would like to be. I have never 
tried to imitate him, because nobody 
can. But I have learned about acting 
from watching him. He is the most 
natural actor on the screen, and being 
natural is the most difficult thing to 
do before the camera. You have to feel 
a part to do that. That is why he was 
great as Father Flanagan. 


No one could meet Father Flanagan 
and not realize inspiration from him. 
His boys do. Spence did. And so did 
every member of the company who vis- 
ited Boys Town. I have had many talks 
with Father Flanagan. He is so inter- 
ested in his work with boys that he 
makes you interested, too. That is what 
showed most in Boys Town I believe. 
We all wanted to make it a fine picture, 
because we all got so much from that 
visit to Boys Town. 
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Thunder, Lightning, Trains 
and Bells 


OW that is a title, isn’t it? I’ve 
N been getting several letters lately, 

asking about sound effects. In fact, 

most of my technical queries have 
had to do with sounds—or so it seems. 
So if you are not in the market for sounds 
just now, why not settle back and listen 
to my yarn, for I am traveling back many 
years, to the stage of a Boston theatre. 

The play was The Ghost Train and I 
was in the balcony, having time-off from 
my own theatre and, like the postman, 
spending it at my own trade. The theatre 
was located quite near the Boston & 
Albany railroad tracks—but the trains 
went by with a dull rumble that never 
disturbed. 

But this play was about a train, and the 
setting was of the railroad station. The 
train was a ghost train, and those who saw 
it died. And suddenly, after the proper 
suspense had been built up, you heard that 
train coming! 

Shucks—to an old theatrical man like 
myself, it was just another sound effect, 
and I settled back in my seat with a 
tolerant smile for the growing tenseness 
around me. Suddenly I tensed myself. 
This was no ordinary train effect—this was 
a real train. Gosh, if one of those big 
B. & A. engines left the track! The lights 
that shone through the dirty windows at 
the back of the setting were getting 
brighter—the noise was louder. Coming 
fast, she was—vwith the clickety-click of 
the wheels, the hiss of steam. 

All around me people were stirring rest- 
lessly. Of course it was a play— but they 
peered about, there in the dark, to re- 
assure themselves. And then—and then 
that train went by. 

The hair on my neck prickled. Women 
screamed downstairs in the orchestra. 
More screams from the balcony-—and then 
it was all over, and the house lights came 
on. I settled back in my seat, feeling 
ashamed of myself—after all, this was only 
a play. But it was the best sound effect I 
had ever heard—and I’ve seen nothing 
better since. Six men worked that effect, 
and perhaps you’d like to know how they 
did it. 

Two men on the rumbles, one on the 
pan and brush, one on the whistle and 
bell, one on the lights, and one on the 
crash. 


Rumbles 


HE rumble is generally a cart with 
uneven wheels, which makes a rumble 
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when drawn rapidly over the stage floor, 
making the cart bump as it rolls over 
them, and sometimes sticks are nailed to 
the wheels to cause the bump and rattle. 
The box body is filled with chunks of iron 
to give it weight. 

But the rumble I describe stays in one 
place, and makes the particular rumble 
wanted for a train effect. See the drawing 
on the next page. A rough box with heavy 
iron casters—a crank made from pipe, 
pivoted through the floor (or to a plat- 
form base) and the track on which the 
contraption runs. Oak strips—or better 
yet, some pieces of that corrugated sheet 
iron. 

One man takes hold of the crank —or 
to an upright stick on one corner of the 
box. As he walks around, the _ box, 
weighted with iron, stones, or sand, re- 
volves on its axis. Pretty soon the man is 
trotting, the box whirling faster—and those 
heavy iron casters, bumping over the cor- 
rugated floor, start that “clickety-click!” 
There were two of these machines working 
that afternoon in the theatre at Boston. 


Pan and Brush 


"THE pan and brush is a very old effect. 

It is generally a flat-bottomed roasting 
pan of tin, not enameled ware, or perhaps 
a big cake tin. With a hammer and nail, 
or punch, poke holes in the bottom, so 
that the rough edges stand out like a 
grater on the under side of the pan. Turn 
the pan upside down and don’t cut your 
fingers on the rough surface you have 
made. 

The brush is generally one of those wire 
brush fly swatters. With the pan upside 
down on a flat wood surface, on an up- 
turned box for added resonance, you 
scrape the swatter over the rough surface. 
“Chuff, chuff” . . . not very loud—but 
important in starting your sound effect. 

I’ve seen a whisk broom used on a pan 
in front of a microphone. 


Whistle and Bell 


E used two whistles—a wood-box 
affair blown by mouth to suggest the 

train in the distance, and a real whistle 
blown by a tank of soda gas for the near 
blast. Compressed air can be used—the 
carbon gas affair is liable to freeze open. 
The bell—vwell, we always claimed a 
bell can’t be heard as far as a whistle, so 
we didn’t bother with the distance — but 
used a real engine bell at the proper time. 
Did you ever see a real engine bell close 
to? Must weigh two or three hundred 
pounds, and much too loud for most 


effects. Today we’d use a _ record—a 
phonograph recording brought up in vyol- 
ume on a loud speaker. 


Lights 


A SPOT mounted on a stand, with 

gadgets attached—home-made by the 
house electrician. This was the idea. The 
lamp stood about six feet high on the side 
of the stage, pointed to throw by the win- 
dows in the back flat. The operator first 
opened up an iris shutter (no, he didn’t 
make that part of his equipment), which 
gave a gradually expanding beam of light, 
as the train drew near. Then, working 
with full open shutter and both hands, 
he brought up, into and out of the beam 
a red gelatine medium (for the glare of 
the firebox), followed by a revolving fan 
which gave a rapid flicker (car windows 
rolling by)—and then he doused his 
light and was through until the train 
came back. The drawing shows the flicker 
—which is a revolving wheel with open- 
ings. 


Crash 
T the climax of the play the ghost 


train ran into a siding and was 
wrecked. The crash, which was shattering 
and satisfying, was operated by one man. 
It consisted of about six square feet of 
loose iron plate on the floor (corrugated 
sheeting —tin signs, or flattened cans will 
do.) Above this, about six feet in the air, 
was a steel ash barrel in a sling. Stones, 
iron, nails—it was half full. At the cue 
the man swung down on a rope, upending 
the barrel slowly, so that a rain of missiles 
descended with a roar on the clatter-plate. 


Then he fired a double-barreled shotgun 





*- loaded with blanks into another barrel 


standing on the floor. That, my friends, 
was a crash as was a crash! 


Another good crash was a long piece of 
logging chain hung by one end. This was 
turned loose to pile up on a floor of iron 
plate. 


The Effect 


MAGINE these six men standing about, 

waiting for the cue. All operations are 
conducted, like an orchestra, by the stage 
manager. He raises his hand, and the men 
are ready—when he drops his arm, the 
train begins. A distant whistle—and 4 
faint rapid “chuff chuff” by the pan-and- 
brush man. The rumble man_ watches 
him—at a louder blast on the whistle, 
which covers the sound of the rumble 
getting started, he jumps into action, # 
the pan and brush get louder the new 
sound blends in “clunkety clunk.” Louder 
whistle, faster “chuff chuff,” faster rumble 
now changing to “clickety-click.” The 
stage manager nods to the electrician, am 
a faint glow of light appears, rapidly 
growing larger in volume. (If you havt 
no spot or iris shutter, a flood lamp 
brought up on dimmer will do just # 
well! The second rumble man jumps 
machine into action, and now the staf 
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manager turns on the real whistle, clangs 
the real bell, as the glare of the fire-box 
goes by—giving way to the flicker of pass- 
ing lighted windows. Comes the crash— 
and the rumbles are halted, and all that is 
heard is the hiss of escaping steam — from 
the gas tank (or an old tire on a wheel 
and full of pressure). 


Thunder and Lightning 


HEW !—I’m all tired out after that 

train ride, so thunder and _light- 
nng are a pleasant relaxation. Light- 
nng comes first, so we'll talk about that 
directly. There are, on the market, light- 
nng effect machines, ranging from the 
protected-by-wire-netting carbon arc to 
the painted-on-glass cloud effect that re- 
volves with a clockwork when hung in 
front of a spotlight. 


The best lightning for an exterior setting 
is to wink the border lights and foots. And 
[mean just that. While we do see a streak 
of light in the sky, on the stage, with the 
thunder following so close, a flash is just 
as well. But leave the dark on just enough 
so that things are black for a moment, and 
when you bring the lights back, do so with 
a wink effect. 


For interiors— where lightning is seen 
through a window or other opening, use 
the border lights, or build a window box 
which will contain the light and allow 
none to show up cracks in the settings or 
along the ceiling line. The sketch will 
show why the box is larger than the 
window —jin order that the lamp itself is 
hot seen. 

Thunder ties in with the lightning— 
tomes with, or following closely. A thunder 
sheet should be a part of every prop room. 

Use light-gauge sheet iron in a single 
theet. The size should be about thirty 
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inches to three feet in width and five or 
six feet in length. Look at the drawing. 


Bolt with small stove bolts two lengths 
of batten stock to the top edge. Bore holes 
for rope sling. Bolt two lengths along 
bottom edge and fasten securely the short 
handle. I say bolt, for I remember only 
too well what happened to me when a 
slap-dash arrangement of a thunder sheet 
was made. ‘The thin iron sheet tore out 
of its fastenings and crashed to the floor— 
and [ didn’t particularly want a crash at 
the time — just thunder. | 


Hang a thunder sheet out of reach, for 
no actor can resist the temptation to grasp 
the handle and give a little shake. The 
resulting crackling crash pleases only the 
man who makes the noise. 


So you have it—the flash, the shattering 
noise. Sometimes you follow with that die- 
away rumble by using a padded stick on a 
kettle or bass drum. But practice a bit 
with the thunder sheet, and you'll be sur- 
prised at what you can do with it. 


Chimes 
Now that brass beds are going into the 


discard, one should be able to get a set 
of chimes at little expense. Here are a few 
notes that I have collected about chimes. 
They tie in with my hobby of clocks, you 
know. Chime tubes should be suspended 
by a rawhide thong, though any strong 
cord will do. Bore a hole in the end of 
your tube and hang up. Chimes are struck 
with a padded hammer. A small mallet 
with a rubber face (a piece of old inner 
tube glued on) will do nicely. They are 
always struck at the top, very near the 
suspended point. Some people like to plug 
the top opening—but the base should 
always be left open. Iron pipes make good 
chime notes, but a lad with a hacksaw and 


an old brass bed can have a wonderful 
time. 


Personally, I like a performance opened 
with three notes on a gong—or three chime 
notes. I believe the tradition is French— 
that they opened their plays with three 
knocks upon the floor. But when the lights 
are dimming, and the orchestra is done— 
if you have music—I think it is nice to 
signal the opening of the stage with three 
musical gong beats. 


We wanted a school bell this summer. 
One of those clanging change-of-class bells 
—the sound of lots of them, ringing at 
once. 

Two lengths of old iron pipe were hung 
about four inches apart. The stage man- 
ager took an old strap-hinge, for want of 
something better, and stuck it between the 
two hanging pipes. At the cue he banged 
it rapidly back and forth, and we had that 
clamor of a class bell. 

Bells sometimes are placed off-stage for 
better effect. I remember the tolling of a 
fog bell in a mystery play. That bell was 
beneath the stage and the sound to the 
audience was properly distant and muffled. 
The only trouble, and it is a good story, 
was to the prop man who rang the bell. 
He had as a cue a little red bulb, which 
the stage manager pressed a button to 
operate from the stage. The electrician, 
who liked his joke, learned the signal — 
one light to start, a series of flashes to stop. 
When the stage manager finished with the 
bell— which was only supposed to toll at 
certain times—he rapidly tapped the signal 
button and walked away. The electrician 
leaned down from his board with a short 
stick and punched the button again—once. 
The bell started to toll, and the stage 
manager, angry, dashed over and signaled 
to stop. This went on until the end of the 
act, when a very angry stage manager met 
a wrathful prop man on the stairway lead- 
ing to the basement. 


LL these sound effects are well done 

only when well rehearsed. One must 
remember that a sound effect, to be right, 
is generally a combination of sounds put 
together in the proper sequence. They 
should be cued properly, and it is very 
important to have each man understand 
what he is doing. 


There are phonograph records made 
that give every sound you can think of. 
They can be used to advantage many 
times if the amplification is good enough. 


Here is one more stunt that helps. When 
using band music or distant rumblings of 
thunder or gunfire as background for a 
scene, try placing a base drum broadside 
on, about a foot away from the loud 
speaker opening. The drum, vibrating, 
will give an astonishing reality and snap 
to the recording. 


It is almost as much fun, making a 
sound effect, as painting scenery or acting. 
Lots of time can be saved if you sit down 
and figure out your sound first, and then 
start to experiment. : 
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SPRING PROGRAMS 


TWO ON AN ISLAND 
DARK VICTORY 
ABE LINCOLN IN ILLINOIS 
YOU CAN'T TAKE IT WITH YOU 
STAGE DOOR 


New Low Royalty Plays 


YOUNG ADVENTURE 
GEORGE SAVAGE 


SWING FEVER 
ESTHER OLSON 


ENTER ANGELA 
VIRGINIA PERDUE 


DAY IN THE SUN 
EDWARD SAMMIS AND ERNEST HEYN 


PROBLEM FATHER 
CONRAD SEILER 


One Acts for Graduation 


LET'S MAKE UP 
APPLE OF CONTENTMENT 
DOTS AND DASHES 
THE THREE ROYAL R'S 
BOY MEETS FAMILY 
MAKE ROOM FOR RODNEY 
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| On the High School Stage 








News about interesting and important events in the field of high school dramatics. 
Dramatics directors are urged to contribute brief articles concerning their major 
activities from month to month. 





Olney, Il. 


Among the one-act plays given during the 


fall semester at the Olney Township High 
School (Troupe No. 292) were He Ain’t Done 
Right by Nell, The Bandit and the Convict, 
and Alice’s Blue Gown. Miss Claribel Lee is 
in charge of dramatics.—Helen Pat Huber, Sec- 
retary. 


Vidalia, Ga. 


The Players of the Vidalia High School 
(Troupe No. 320) opened the present season 
with a successful performance of Death Takes 
A Holiday on November 20. The production 
was under the direction of Miss Wynette Phil- 
lips, Thespian Troupe Sponsor at this school. 
Other plays scheduled for the current year 
include Hanzel and Gretel, given by the Junior 
Players, and a number of one-acts staged at 
the school assembles. Puppet shows are also 
being given this season. A recent achievement 
of the Players Club was the production of a 
motion picture written, photographed and pre- 
sented in Vidalia High School.—Denis Auld, 
Secretary. 


Kenova, W. Va. 


Although school was begun a month late at 
the Ceredo-Kenova High School (Troupe No. 
115) Thespians soon succeeded in planning 
an interesting program of activities for the 
present year. The first play of the season, 
june Mad, was given under the joint sponsor- 
ship of the Junior Class and the Thespian 
Troupe. Armistice Day was observed with a 
performance of Remember the Dawn. Much 
time is -being spent this spring on the prepara- 
tion of the one-act play, Sparkin’, which will 
be entered in the West Virginia Regional 
Drama Festival at Charleston on March 22.— 
Nancy Wheeler, Secretary. 


Wahpeton, N. D. 


Under the capable direction of Miss Ida 
M. Erstad, students at the Wahpeton High 
School (Troupe No. 26) are enjoying a busy 
year in dramatics. The Junior Class opened 
the season with a production of June Mad on 
December 6. The fall semester also included 
the production of the annual one-act play pro- 
gram consisting of Tub Trouble, Two's Com- 
pany, and The Patched Coat. Thespian meet- 
ings are being devoted to a study of the 
articles on make-up, modern actors, and eigh- 
teenth century players, appearing in The High 
School Thespian. Funds are being raised now 
to finance the formal spring banquet and 
to purchase stage equipment. Thespian will 
purchase a large silver cup which will be placed 
in the school trophy case and on which the 
names of Best Thespians will be engraved an- 
nually.—Marion Lock, Secretary. 


Tallahassee, Fla. 


Thespians of Troupe No. 153 at the Florida 
State College High School presented the Junior 
and Senior Class play, American Passport, on 
Thursday and Friday, November 21, 22. The 
play was directed by Miss Marie Crouch under 
the supervision of Troupe Sponsor Ralph F. 
Donaldson. Miss Beth Blair was staff director. 
A number of students served on the production 
staff with Miss Blair. Ralph Causseaux was 
chosen at the close of the 1939-40 season as 
Best Thespian for the season. Mr. Donaldson 
writes that THE HIGH SCHOOL THESPIAN 





WANTED—Radio Scripts 
For Publication 


Have you any original radio 
scripts running 15 or 30 minutes 
that you consider worthy of publi- 
cation? If you have, send them to 
Greenberg: Publisher, 67 West 
44th Street, New York City, 
Scripts accepted will be bought 
outright and published in an an- 
thology of 100 Non-Royalty Radio 
Plays now being edited by William 
Kozlenko. 











is enjoyed by his students and each issue is 
looked forward to with much anticipation. 


Superior, Neb. 


Mr. Harold Lee Ahrendts, Sponsor for 
Troupe No. 337 at the Superior High School, 
directed the production of Hilda Manning’s 
Life Begins at Sixteen which the Junior Class 
presented to a large audience on November 
19. Elizabeth McKee served as stage manager 
for the production. 


Elmhurst, Il. 


The first dramatic production of the season 
at the York Community High School was the 


.. Senior Class play, She Stoops to Conquer, given 


on October 18, 19. The music and dramatics 
department cooperated on the production of 
the Gilbert and Sullavan operetta, The Mikado, 
produced successfully on two nights. The en- 
tire membership of Troupe No. 94 at this 
school cooperated on the production of Drama 
Night, an annual event of three-act plays 
staged by Thespians. All dramatic activities 
are under the direction of Miss Doris E. White. 
—Fane Thorneycraft, Secretary. 


Ashland, Ohio 


Over thirty students appeared in the cast 
of Stage Door which Ashland High School 
(Troupe No. 29) produced before a large 
audience on November 15. The play was given 
under the auspices of the Dramatics and Thes 
pian clubs, with Mr. John I. Carlson directing. 
Maxine Gerber served as student director. 


Pekin, IIl. 


“Troupe No. 146 at the Pekin Community 
High School is enjoying another successful sea 
son of dramatics,” writes Troupe Sponsor W. 
Kirtley Atkinson. “Our first production of the 
season was Cohan’s The Tavern which pre : 
both artistically and financially successful” 
Early in December Thespians sponsored @ 
drama matinee in which non-Thespians 4 
peared in a group of one-act plays. The fitt 
semester dramatics schedule closed with a color 
ful and dramatic Thespian initiation ceremoiy 
performed in the presence of the entire studemt 


body. 
Weirton, W. Va. 


A dramatic event which caused much interes! 
at Weir High School (Thespian Troupe No. 6) 
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THAT GIRL PATSY 


Whimsical 3-act comedy with 
unexpected twists. 


@ 
Books — 75 CENTS 
Fee $25.00 first performance 
a 


Dramatists Play Service, Inc. 
6 East 39th Street New York, N. Y. 








was the faculty play, Professor, How Could 
fou? given on November 28 under the direc- 
jon of Miss Ella P. Harbourt. The play was 
aged under the sponsorship of the National 
Thespians of this school. 


Deer Lodge, Mont. 


An interesting event of the fall semester for 
dramatics students at the Powell Couty High 
School (Troupe No. 22) was the _ lecture- 
demonstration on theatrical make-up given by 
Thomas Horwitz who is appearing in a number 
of high schools this season. The first play of 
the year, The Thirteenth Chair, was staged 
uder the auspices of the Senior Class on De- 
ember 13. Earlier in the year the music De- 
artment gave the minstrel show, Georgia 
jubilee, to a large audience. Thespians are 
king part in the production of many one- 
at plays for assembly programs and have ap- 
pared in two radio plays over Station KGIR 
of Butte, Montana. Thespians had charge of 
the student-selected, student-cast, and student- 
directed and produced play which is given an- 
wally in observance of the Christmas season. 


Orrville, Ohio 


For the first time in recent history, members 

of the ninth and tenth grades at the Orville 
High School were permitted to participate in 
a full-length play, given early in February. 
The Senior Class’ production of Going Places, 
sven On December 6, proved very successful 
ad received excellent reviews in the _ local 
paper. Mr. P. K. Howells, Troupe Sponsor, 
writes that it is his aim to have all major plays 
wentually produced by his Thespian club. 
Thespians sponsored the production given in 
February. 


Drumright, Okla. 


The 1940-41 season for members of Troupe 
No. 277 at the Drumright High School opened 
on October 17 with the production of Growing 
Pains, sponsored by the Junior Class. Miss 














LARRY 


12 m., 7 w. One Set. Roy- 
alty, $25. Price, 75c. By 
R. S. Illingworth. 


standing success. 


THE BARRETTS 


6 m., 6 w. One set. Roy- 
alty, $25. Price, 75c. By 


Marjorie Carleton. 


178 Tremont Street 
Boston, Mass. 











Two new plays of genuine 


perfect for Senior Class or Spring Play Production 


From the book LARRY has come this stirring 
dramatization of a youth who had the courage 
to stand up for his convictions in conflict with the 
somewhat hostile environment of college life. Here 
is a smoothly blended combination of comedy and 
drama, showing college life as it really is, without the Hollywood trimmings. 
Its opening performance at Clark University, Worcester, Mass., was an out- 


The immortal story of Robert Browning and Eliz- 
abeth Barrett is told here in an exciting and charm- 
ing manner. THE BARRETT S has been leading 
the field this season, with productions from Maine 
to Washington. Outstanding was the production 
by Glenn Hughes at the Showboat Theatre of the University of Washington, 
where the play enjoyed a run of twenty-seven consecutive performances. 


Send your order to Dept. TM 


BAKER'S PLAYS 


448 So. Hill Street 
Los Angeles, Calif. 














Oneta Maxwell, Troupe Sponsor, directed. 
Fire at Mr. Bradford’s was given during Fire 
Prevention Week. 


Burley, Idaho 


Meetings this season for members of Thespian 
Troupe No. 111 at the Burley High School 
are being devoted to the study of stage con- 
struction, lighting, and make-up. The season’s 
dramatics schedule of long plays began with 
the performance of Black Wings, staged by 
the Senior class on November 19, 20. Speech 
students were active in promoting the local 
Red Cross Drive during November and De- 
cember. An interesting and very worth while 
event of the fall semester was the reception 


given members of the Troupe by Thespians of 
the Rupert, Idaho, High School. 


Hazleton, Pa. 


Three major plays have already been pro- 
duced so far this season at the Hazleton Senior 
High School (Troupe No. 257) under the di- 
rection of Miss Marion V. Brown. The first 
of these, The Hen-Pecked Husband, was given 
by the Senior Class on October 25. The other 
two plays, New Fires and The Case of the. 
Laughing Dwarf, were staged under Thespian 
under Thespian auspices. The season has also 
included the production of many one-act plays 
for various occasions. Thespians are devoting 
much time to their Entertainment Bureau 
which they have organized and which is ex- 
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Scene from the Senior Class play, Howdy Stranger, as given at the Milwaukie, Oregon, Union High School. 


Directed by Janet Cox. 


Thespian Troupe No. 75. 
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ROW-PETERSON PLAYS 


Seme Bochings for 
February and March 


SPRING Fever, Central Union H. S., Fresno, Cal.; THE Merry Hares, Junior College, Marshalltown, Ia.; Foor- 
Loose, Ellis, Kans.; Foot-Loose, Louisville, Miss.; SHirt SLEEvEs, Canisteo, N. Y.; Foot-Loosr, Chinook, Mont.; 
THE YANKEE Kinc, New Washington, Ohio; New Fires, Bryan H. S. YELLow Sprincs, Ou10; MISTAKES AT THE 
BLAKEsS , Egan, S. Dak. ; Sprinc Fever, Olney, Tex.; ONCE AND For ALL, Kendallville, Ind.; New Fires, Stafford, 
Kas.; ARE You Mr. BuTTERWORTH? East Jordan, Mich. ; Foot-Loose, Crookston, Minn.; ‘THREE Days oF Gracig, 
Martinsburg, Mo.; Foot-Loosr, Glendive, Mont.; Gornc PLaces, Pendleton, Ore.; SprRinc FEVER, Birchwood, Wis.; 
Foot-LooseE, Santa Ana, Calif.; Sprinc Fever, Wilmot, Wis.; SpRiING FEVER, Canon City, Colo.; Sprinc FEveEr, 
Burley, Ida.; Cross My Heart, Postville, Ia.; Guess Acatn, Allegan, Mich.; THis Genius Business, Greenville, 
Mich.; Sprinc Fever, Eureka, Mont.; SprNG Fever, Scotland Neck, N. Car.; RUNNING WILD, Lisbon, Ohio; Foor- 
Loose, Munhall, Pa.; Gornc Paces, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Seconp FippLe, Magnolia Avenue M. E. Church, Knoxville, 
Tenn.; New Fires, Brigham City, Utah; Suirt SLEEVEs, Pascagoula, Miss.; ARE You Mr. BuTTERWORTH?, Clifton, 
Texas ; Sprinc Fever, Ellsworth, Ill. ; Guess Acatn, Martinez, Calif.; RELATIVES By AFFECTION, Beloit, Kans.; ONE 
Witp Nicut, Bird City, Kas.; Cross My Heart, Nevada, Mo.; Seconp Fippie, Union, Ore.; Sprinc FEvER, St. 
Andrews Young People’s Club, Winnipeg, Canada; Heart Trouste, Telluride, Colo.; Cross My Heart, Deep 
River, Conn.; PARAGRAPH FOR LuNncH, Walther League, Detroit, Mich.; RUNNING WILD, Fresno, Calif.; Gorne 
Piaces, Newport, New Hamp.; Once AND For ALL, Kingsley House Dramatic Club, Pittsburgh, Pa.; GorInc 
Piaces, Garden Grove, Calif.; THe Vampire Bat, Castle Rock, Colo.; Foot-Loosr, West Branch, Ia.; ONCE AND 
For ALL, St. Clair Shores, Mich. ; Sprinc Fever, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. Car.; Happy-Go-Lucky, Forsan, 
Tex.; Sprinc Fever, Bessemer, Ala.; Eves oF TLaLoc, Whittier, Calif.; Sprinc Frver, Orion, Ill.; ARE You Mr. 
BUTTERWORTH?, East Jordan, Mich.; Sprinc Fever, Garfield, N. J.; Seconp FippLe, Hermiston, Ore.; Cross My 
Heart, Gardner, Mass.; Foot-Loose, Gallup, New Mex.;SEconp Fipp_e, Duke Center, Pa.; Hotmay Hix, Faith, 
S. Dak.; Foot-Loosge, Orlando, Fla.; ONE Witp Nicur, Staunton, Ill.; THat’s THe Ticket, Edgerton, Kas. ; 
THE WHOOFENPOOF, Quincy, Kas.; Foot-Loose, Winter Harbor, Me.; RELATIVES By AFFECTION, Saco, Mont.; 
HEADED FOR EDEN, Valier, Mont.; PARENTS AND Pictaits, Kimberley, Ida.; New Fires, Caldwell, Kas. ; Hoimay 
Hitt, Massilon, Ohio; As THE CLock Strikes, St. Louis College, Honolulu; Jo’s Boys, East Chicago, Ind.; New 
Fires, Pitman, N. J.; New Fires, Geneva, Ind.; Sprinc Fever, Prentice Presbyterian Church, Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
PARENTS AND PictaiLs, Blue Rapids, Kas.; Gornc PLaces, Dodge City, Kas.; ONE WiLtp Nicut, McPherson, Kas.; 
LEAVE IT TO YoutH, Hopkinton, Mass.; Happy-Go-Lucky, St. Philip Neri Dramatic Club, St. Louis, Mo.; THE 
VamMPIRE Bat, Imperial, Nebr.; Foot-Loose, Freehold, N. J.; Sprrinc FEver, Lakewood, N. J.; ONCE AND For ALL, 
Centerville, South Dak.; Sprinc Fever, Anthony, Kas.; SHirt SLEEvEs, Green City, Mo.; NEw Fires, Marissa, III. ; 
THE WHooFENPOOF, Portales, New Mex.; Sprinc Fever, Alexandria Bay, N. Y.; A Voicr In THE Dark, Bala- 
Cynwyd, Pa.; THe Rarrerty Racket, Johnstown, Pa.; Gornc PLaces, Shamokin, Pa.; THe Eyes or TLALoc, 
Horicon, Wis.; Happy-Go-Lucky, Ajo, Ariz.; THE Eyres or TLatoc, Paonia, Colo.; Foot-Loosr, Menominee, 
Mich.; Sprinc Fever, Benson, N. Car.; ONE Witp Nicut, Clyde, Ohio; Gornec Piaces, California, Pa.; ONE WILD 
NicuT, Millersville, Pa.; MoLLIE O’SHAUGHNESSEy, Mount Vernon, Wash.; BLack Wincs, West Liberty, W. Va.; 
Tue Eyes or TLatoc, Onawa, Ia.; THE Merry Hares, Junior College, Highland, Kas.; Apron-Strinc REVOLT, 
Syracuse, Kas.; REMEMBER THE Day, Traverse City, Mich.; ONE WiLp Nicut, Beaver City, Nebr.; THE GuEsT 
Room, Fort Washington Players, New York City; THE YANKEE KING, Freeport, Pa.; HEADED For EpDEN, Renton, 
Wash.; THE WuooFenpoor, Sebastopol, Calif.; Foor-Loosr, Wallace, Ida.; ONE Witp Nicut, Rockland, Me. ; 
RUNNING WILD, Creston, Wash.; Cross My Heart, Upland, Ind.; Jo’s Boys, Lubbock, Tex.; Foot-Loosr, Dev- 
ils Lake, N. Dak.; THREE Days or Gracie, Homewood, Ala.; APRON-STRING REVOLT, Wasco, Calif.; PARENTS AND 
PicTaILs, San Andreas, Calif.; THis Genius Business, Hancock, Mich.; THe Merry Hares, Farmingdale, N. 
Y.; Tue Merry Hares, Ontario, Ore.; SEconp Fipp.e, Freeburg, Pa.; Foot-Loose, Winters, Tex.; Guess AGAIN, 
Fillmore, Calif.; THe Kinc Rives By, Charleston, Ill.; BaALmMy Days, North Chicago, Ill. ; Seconp Fippte, Norway, 
Me.; THe Eyes or TLALoc, Quarryville, Pa.; THe VAmprre Bart, Carlisle Ky. 


ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY 


New York Evanston, Illinois San Francisco oP 
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The Adorable Spendthrift 


Snappy comedy in 3 acts. 
A top-notcher with high schools. 
& 
Books — 75 CENTS 
Fee $25.00 first performance 
a 


d Dramatists Play Service, Inc. 
7 6 East 39th Street New York, N. Y. 

















tremely active in furnishing entertainment for 











a number of local groups. Speaking of the 
Bureau, Miss Brown reports that “it has a very 
wholesome effect on the club and gives many 
more students an opportunity to participate 
in dramatics.” The Troupe is kept constantly 
before the public and there is a new interest 
in dramatics throughout the entire school. 





Delaware, Ohio 


Members of Thespian Troupe No. 420 were 
accorded the privilege of giving the first long 
play of the present season at the Willis High 
School. The production of Kind Lady was 
given on October 19, with Sponsor William 
Case directing. Technical director for the 
production was Eleanora Davis. Eight members 
of the cast were Thespians. 


Plentywood, Mont. 


Forty-eight persons attended the second an- 
nual homecoming held at the City Cafe under 
the sponsorship of Thespian Troupe No. 360 
on December 30. This event, one of the social 
highlights of the Christmas season, was at- 
tnded by a number of prominent guests, in- 
duding Superintendent and Mrs. E. H. Fell- 
baum, Mr. and Mrs. J. Franc Murray, Mr. and 
Mrs. Vincent Mostrom, and Miss E. Winifred 
Opgrande, Sponsor for Troupe No. 360 and 
Thespian Regional Director for Montana. An 
attractive program in the Thespian colors of 
blue and gold was designed for the banquet by 
Thespian Brett Chandler. Prof. Mostrom, who 
is professor of speech at Augsburg College, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, was the guest speaker. 








Paris, Tenn. 


Members of Thespian Troupe No. 198 at 
Grove High School won first place in the 
Class A division of a play contest sponsored by 
Murray State College, Murray, Kentucky, on 
December 4. The cast received a_ beautiful 
trophy for its performance of Act II, Scene I 
of Pauline Phelps’s dramatization of Little 





























Women. Mrs. Clem M. Krider, who is Presi- 
dent of the Tennessee Speech Association this 
year, is sponsor for Troupe No. 198. 


Alamogordo, N. M. 


The Eyes of Tlaloc, staged by the Junior 
Class on December 6, was the first full-length 
of the present season for the Alamogordo High 
School (Thespian Troupe No. 81) under the 
direction of Miss Edith L. Welsheimer. A sec- 
ond major production, Paso Por Aque, was 
given in February under the joint sponsorship 
of the Thalians and Thespians groups. An 
evening of one-act plays given as Thalian try- 
outs was also given during the fall semester. 
Thespians took part in the annual Christmas 
program. 


Cumberland, Md. 


The comedy, Three Cornered Moon given 
on December 5 under the direction of Miss 
Gerardine Pritchard, was the first long play 
of the current year for the Fort Hill High 
School (Troupe No. 230). A student-directed 
and student-staffed inter-class play tournament 
on January 17 included the following plays: 
Gratitude, Elmer, and Thank You, Doctor. 
The second three-act play of the year, Seven 
Little Rebels, was given in February, with stu- 
dents of the seventh and eighth grades par- 
ticipating. 


Columbus, Neb. 


A new dramatics club, Wig and Mask, with 
a membership of sixty-five students has been 
organized in Kramer High School this year, 
with Miss Frances Bliss as sponsor. The first 
production of the new club was given on No- 
vember 29. It consisted of the one-act plays, 
jacob Comes Home, Land’s End, and Rich 
Man, Poor Man. Why the Chimes Rang was 
given in observance of Christmas, with the 
music and dramatics departments cooperating 
on the production. 


Clayton, Mo. 


Two performances of Night of January 16th 
marked the opening of the present season of 
full-length plays at the Clayton High School 
(Troupe No. 322). The play was given on 
November 15, 16, under the direction of Mr. 
Blanford Jennings, Troupe Sponsor, with Gloria 
Kraty serving as assistant director. Among the 
one-acts given so far this season are Weakness 
for Nurses and Apostrophe in Modern Dress— 
Helen Ruth Mann. 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


Six dramatics clubs of nearby high schools 
attended the Thespian dinner given by James- 
town High School on November 2, under the 
sponsorship of Miss Myrtle L. Paetznick. A 
evening of one-act plays labelled the ‘Harvest 
Frolic’ and given jointly by Thespians and 
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Members of Thespian Troupe No. 364 at the Jamestown, N. Y., High School. 
Miss Myrtle Paetznick, Sponsor. 
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“n GOOD PLAY 
WITHOUT ROYALTY? 


YES 


The following three-act plays are of 
royalty merit but without royalty. 

For this year at least, the only pro- 
duction requirement for the first per- 
formance of any of these plays is the 
purchase of ten copies of the books. 
Repeat performances, $2.50 each. 


THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER 
Pauline Phelps. 8 m. 6 f. Scene, the living 
room of Aunt Polly’s home. 2 hrs. All 
the charm of the immortal story is trans- 
ferred to the play. The fence whitewash- 
ing scene, Tom’s love affair, the finding 
of the stolen treasure, in fact, all the favor- 
ite adventures are there, and the dialog is 
Mark Twain’s very own. 75¢ 

From a Little Theatre director in Texas: ‘“‘] 
should like to express my appreciation for your 
excellent dramatization of ‘The Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer’. have produced many plays but few 
have been accepted so enthusiastically by both cast 


and audience. It is the most ‘playable’ version of 
the story that I have found.’’ 


THE HOOSIER SCHOOLMASTER. 
From Eggleston’s book of the same title. 
1940 comedy by Pauline Phelps. 6 m. 6 f. 
(The spelling match and the trial provide 
opportunities for extras, some of whom 
have short speeches.) Single interior. The. 
different scenes take place in an improvised 
schoolroom in the home of Mrs. Means. 
The cast will have a “grand time” portraying 
the interesting characters and the audience 
will thoroughly enjoy this folk comedy 
wherever it is given. There’s many a chuckle, 
a few roars of laughter, and a good deal of 
thrilly romance in this play. 75c 


HUCKLEBERRY FINN. 1940 drama- 
tization by Pauline Phelps. 6 m. 6 f. 1 
interior. From Mark Twain’s book, “The 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn,” the most 
popular story ever written. Those who 
have loved the story will be delighted with 
this play. 75¢ 


LITTLE WOMEN. 4 m. 7 f. 1 simple 
interior. For the literary skill and crafts- 
manship of her dramatization of “Little 

omen,” “an outstanding contribution to 
contemporary literature,’ Pauline Phelps 
was offered an honorary membership in 
the Eugene Field Society. In this drama- 
tization of “the most popular girl’s book 
ever written in America,’ Louisa Alcott’s 
work is beautifully preserved and the four 
“little women” faithfully portrayed, as 
are also the other important characters 
from the beloved novel. If desiring a play 
with charm and audience appeal, send for 
a copy of Pauline Phelps’ “Little Women.” 
It challenges comparison. 75¢ 


We have received praise for “Little 
Women” from many, many who have suc- 
cessfully produced this play. Among the 
comments are: 


Paint and Putty Club of Oxford School, Wind- 
sor, Connecticut: “‘We found Pauline Phelps’ ver- 
sion of ‘Little Women’ very successful. It followed 
the book closely, both in story and in spirit, which 
is most important in dramatizing such a well-known 
and well-loved story. The humor and pathos were 
well-balanced and the characters brought out in a 
very actable and delightful way. I should be glad 
to use it again if I ever have occasion.’’—Mrs. 
Doris C. Holsworth, Director. 


“‘The Mason Players produced Miss Phelps’ 
‘Little Women’ and as the director I wish to say 
that it was by far the best production we have ever 
given.’’—Isobel Mason, Hudson, Mass. 


WETMORE DECLAMATION BUREAU 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
q v 
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A FASCINATING MODERN NEW 3-ACT PLAY 
“HE WHO HESITATES” PRESENTS TRUE - TO - LIFE CHARACTERS | 


Sed George Savage and John McRae 





A scene from “HE WHO HESITATES.’ As you see, there’s action here, 
to keep your liveliest cast and most restless audience vitally interested! 








are needed for production (50c each). 
Total Receipts Royalty 
$35.00 or less $5.90 
$35.00 to $50.00 $7.50 
$50.00 or more $10 





HERE ARE PUBLISHER'S TERMS ON 
"HE WHO HESITATES” 


Charges for ‘““He Who Hesitates’’ are very reasonable. Twelve copies of the play 
Royalties adjusted to receipts as follows: 


These rates apply to 
each performance 




















DENVER, COLO. 


Your big free catalog of Plays and Entertainments sent on request. 


SEND YOUR ORDER TO SPRING PLAYS DEPT. 


ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE, Inc. 


Pleasing audiences and providing fascinating opportunities for 
actors, “HE WHO HESITATES’’ has achieved outstanding success 
even before publication! 


Nine different groups of players, including high schools, church and 
a junior college, found that “HE WHO HESITATES” presents the 


perfect combination for the amateur production. 


Lines are smart, simple, and clean. Characters are easy to cast, 
but carry the truthfulness of real human beings. The plot is easy to 
follow, but engrossing enough to hold the interest of every audience. 


Your actors will enjoy this play because it is so sure to reach its 
audience. 


WELL-KNOWN DIRECTORS SAY: 


“Our Most Successful..." 


‘“‘We consider the play our most successful to date from the stand- 
point of audience enjoyment and student training . . . the characters 
are easy to cast and individualized enough to give the actors definite 
training in character portrayal. The comedy mounts throughout the 
play. If I could find another like this, ’'d have my problem of selec- 
tion settled for the senior play next year. Such plays are too few, in 
my estimation!’ 

Albert Hingston, Dramatics Director, 


The Dalles High School, The Dalles, Ore. 


“Great Deal of Fun...” 

“The play is most delightful and in my opinion superior to many 
comedies of a lighter nature. There is a great deal of humor in both 
character and situation; at every performance the audience literally fell 
in love with Frankie. The dialogue is really very amusing and typical. 
We have done a great many fine plays, but we surely had a great deal 
of fun with this one. Our adult audiences were just as well pleased as 


our younger ones. 
Corda Peck, 
Collingwood High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


FRANKLIN, OHIO 





































members of the Pretenders Club, attracted con- 
siderable attention during the fall semester. 
Major productions given so far this year are 
the Fireman’s Flame, given on November 2 
with an all-male cast, Poor Dear Edgar staged 
by the Seniors on December 13, and Sinister 
House given late in January by the Junior Pre- 
tenders Club. Miss Paetznick sponsors Thespian 
Troupe No. 364 at this school. 


Switchback, W. Va. 


Staged under the direction of Miss Gertrude 
E. Skaggs, Sponsor for Troupe No. 206, Go 
Slow Mary was given to an approving audience 
on December 12 by members of the Dramatics 
Club of the Elkhorn High School. Thespians at 
this school have entered the regional drama festi- 
val which will be held at Concord State Teach- 
ers College, Athens, West Virginia, on March 22. 











At : 


Scene from She Stoops to Conquer as given at the Stadium High School, Tacoma, Wash. (Thespian Troupe No. 150). 
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Caldwell, Idaho 


Nothing But the Truth, staged by the Senior 
Class on December 15, and Headed for Eden, 
scheduled for production by the Thespian club 
on March 14, will be the two major plays of 
this year at the Caldwell High School (Troupe 
An important event of the fall 
semester was the operetta, Up in the Air, given 
on November 8 by the Music Department. Miss 
Miss Annabel Anderson has charge of dramatics 
and Thespian activities—Frances W. Steelman, 


No. 407). 


Secretary. 


Lumberport, W. Va. 


The Senior Class play, Skeet, given on No- 
vember 20, was the first full-length play of the 
present season at the Lumberport High School 
The production was di 


(Troupe No. 7 





rected by Miss Catherine Tiano, Troupe § 
sor. The second major play of the year, 
shine Twins, will be given on March 15. 

bers of this troupe plan to participate in 
regional drama festival which will be hel 
Clarksburg on March 22. 


Coffeyville, Kans. 


Two major plays will be given during 
month of March at the Field-Kindley Men 
High School. The first, June Mad, wi 
staged on March 3 under the sponsorsh 
the Junior Class. The stage set for this p 
being designed by Thespian Eddie Shd 
The second play, Tiger House, will be g 
by Thespians on March 17. Members of T 
No. 317 -were guests of station KGGF o 
quizz program, “It’s Your Turn Now,” | 
January.—jfohne Schnieder, Secretary. 
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Miss Alberta F. Black, d—— 
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PLAYS. 








for your ties Production 
ROYALTY REDUCED TO $25.00 


OUR TOWN 


BY THORNTON WILDER 


One of the most distinguished plays in all modern drama and the winner of the 1939 Pultizer Prize 


“The thousand guests of Kansas Wesleyan University who saw OUR TOWN were profoundly 


impressed with it. 


I wish every adult in Kansas were able to see this play. 


It is indeed 


‘a hauntingly beautiful play’.”—Miss Lilybelle Lewin Carlisle, Kansas Wesleyan University. 


The play begins in 1901 in Grover’s Corners where the Gibbs and the Webbs are neighbors. 


George 


Gibbs and Emily Webb pass from childhood to a romantic interest in one another and finally are mar- 
ried. They are a fine young couple, but their happiness is short-lived, for Emily is taken in death. 
Emily doesn’t understand what has happened to her until she is allowed to go back and relive her 


twelfth birthday. 


Books, 75c. 


JUNE MAD 

By Florence Ryerson and Colin Clements 
This west coast comedy success is con- 
cerned with the mental and emotional 
reactions of a girl of fifteen. Cloth, $1.50; 
paper, 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


SPRING DANCE 

By Philip Barry 

A gay light comedy of college romance 
and intrigue. It reveals the gifted Philip 


Barry in a most amiable mood. /75c. 
(Royalty, $35.00.) 


YOUNG APRIL 


By Aurania Rouverol and William 
Spence Rouverol 


Here is a gloriously amusing sequel to 
GROWING PAINS. It takes the charm- 
ing McIntyre family through new situa- 
tions. Cloth, $1.50; paper, 75c. (Roy- 
alty, $25.00.) 


OUTWARD BOUND 

By Sutton Vane 

This well-loved play tells the story of 
a group of people on a ship which is 
headed for Judgment Day. Books, $1.75. 
(Royalty, $25.00.) 


(Royalty, $25.00.) 


MURDER IN REHEARSAL 
By Austin Goetz 


During the rehearsal of a mystery play 
one of the actors is killed. The business 
of finding the culprit provides a thrilling 
evening. 50c. (Royalty, $10.00.) 


MR. AVERAGE AMERICAN 
By Ralph Underwood 


There is excitement and melodrama when 
Ralph Clarke is selected as Mr. Average 
American for 1940. 50c. (Royalty, 
$10.00.) 


17 males, 7 females. 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 
By Helen Jerome 


Jane Austen’s most celebrated novel is 
here deftly dramatized with admirable 
authenticity to the original. 75c. (Roy- 
alty, $25.00.) 


THE YOUNGEST 

By Philip Barry 

Here is an ingenious variation of the 
Cindérella theme in which the hero, a 
downtrodden son, comes into contact 
with a charming busybody. Cloth, $2.00; 
paper, 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


SMILIN’ THROUGH 
By Allan Langdon Martin 


This is one of the most famous and 
charming plays of this day. The love 
story herein recounted will delight any 
audience. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


SEVEN KEYS TO BALDPATE 
By George M. Cohan 


A writer goes to a mountain inn for a 
plot, and what with all the exciting and 
thrilling things that happen to him, he 
gets more than he bargained for. 75c. 
(Royalty, $25.00.) 


GOING ON SEVENTEEN 
By Hilda Manning 


Here is a scintillating comedy of adoles- 
cence about Buddy Carhart, a thr2e-di- 
mensional study in the serio-comic as- 
pects of his particular age. 50c. (Royalty, 
$10.00.) 


ONE MAD NIGHT 
By James Reach 


Don Cutter, a playwright, has himself a 
most exciting time when he goes to the 
old Cutter mansion to complete his lat- 
est play in peace and quiet. 50c. (Roy- 
alty, $10.00.) 


Exras. 


Then she takes her place in the graveyard with her friends while George, unable to 
see beyond his grief, mourns for her. 


Costumes, 1901. 


Bare stage. 


IN A HOUSE LIKE THIS 
By Lewis Beach 


This is a grand sequel to THE GOOSE 
HANGS HIGH. The Ingals family is 
again concerned with a series of hilari- 


ously human situations. 75c. (Royalty, 
$25.00. ) 


THROUGH THE NIGHT 
By Florence Ryerson and Colin Clements 


By the authors of JUNE MAD. The 
plot details what happens to a rich and 
irresponsible family when murder strikes 
in their midst. Cloth, $1.50; paper, 75c. 
(Royalty, $25.00.) 


LAVENDER AND OLD LACE 
By Rose Warner 


Myrtle Reed’s most popular novel is 
here given a modern treatment with 
scenes of excellent comedy and fine 
drama. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


SKIDDING 


By Aurania Rouverol 


A fresh picture of a typical American 
family and of a mother who is so upset 
at the modern tendencies of her chil- 
dren that she goes on strike in order to 
soste) things out. 75c. (Royalty, 


DRESS PARADE 

By James Reach 

Here is a swift- -moving, hilariously funny 
comedy that is set in Westward Military 
Academy, and the time is Commence- 
ment Week when life at the school rises 


to its final grand climax of the year. 50c. 
(Royalty, $10.00.) 


PURE AS THE DRIVEN SNOW 

By Paul Loomis 

Here is the down-trodden heroine being 
pursued by a black-hearted villain to the 
complete enjoyment of the audience. 


75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


| 25 West 45th Street, New York 


(Founded 1830) 


811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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POPULARITY PLUS 


Having trouble selecting one act 
and three act plays for spring? 
Following are a few that are meet- 
ing with special success: 


THREE ACT PLAYS 


TANGLED YARN (Comedy)... .50 
By Dagmar Vola. Royalty, $10.00. 
BLACK CAT (Mystery-thriller) .75 
By Rob’t St. Clair. Royalty, $25.00. 
ROMANTIC BY REQUEST (Com- 
rT Ce 
By Ahlene Fitch, Royalty, $25.00. 
CURSE OF THE INCAS (Myster 7 
comedy) . 
By Elnora Olmsted. No royalty. 
REMEMBER YOU’RE A LADY 
(Comedy) . 90 
By Wilbur Braun. Royalty, $10. 00. 
ANGEL UNAWARES Leaner’ 


comedy ) 
By Felicia Metcalfe. Roy’ ty, $10.00. 


ONE ACT PLAYS 


AMATEUR HAMLET —by Byron 
Boyd (No royalty) ........ .90 
DARK WIND—by Evelyn Neuenburg 
(Royalty $5) ... 20 
FLIGHT OF THE HERONS — by 
Marietta C. Kennard (Royalty 
$10) .... 50 
THE ROSE GARDEN = Prank 
Stacey (Royalty $5) ...... .90 
BREAD UPON THE WATERS—by 
George Callahan (Royalty $10) 


MUSHROOMS COMING Se 
Byron Boyd (No royalty) ... 50 
A PROPOSAL BY PROXY—by Es- 
ther E. Olson (No royalty) Good 
for choral speech work . . we 
RED FLANNELS—by Sethe Sacek 
(No royalty) ..... 00 
WHAT FOOLS THESE MORTALS 
BE—by Travaille and Wise ve 
royalty) ..... 20 
WAY STATION — by Te ‘Seees 
(Royalty $10) ..... 20 
THE JEWELLED CROSS—by Sone: 
a —— eesmend hat 


READINGS 


THE ENEMY—by eneeune Pollock 
(Dram.) .... .60 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S ‘DREAM 
—Shakespeare (Hum.) .- a 
AS THE HERONS FLY—Kennard 
(Dram.) . .66 
WINGLESS VICTORY — ~- pede 
(Dram.) .... .60 
REKINDLING THE OLD FLAME 
Stacey (Hum.) ..... 0 
THE AMERICAN WAY—Irwin (Or. 


ation) .... 
A NIGHT OUT. = iRémend Peple 
(Hum.) ..... . 20 
WUTHERING HEIGHTS | — eae 
(Dram. ) 20 


LIGHT THAT IS | DARKNESS — 


Grossman (Oration) ... 


Send for our free catalog for descrip- 
tions of the above, and our complete list 
of entertainments of every kind for every 
purpose. 


IVAN BLOOM HARDIN COMPANY 


3805 Cottage Grove Ave. 
DES MOINES IOWA 
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Scene from the comedy, JUNE MAD, as given by members of Thespian Troupe No. 109 at the 


Liberty N. Y., High School. 


Miss Ethel R. Rice, director. 





Fairview, W. Va. 


Seven Sisters was given on December 13 at 
the Fairview High School (Thespian Troupe 
No. 34), with Miss Mary Sturm directing. A 
number of students served on the technical 
staff. Luther Hensley was stage manager. 
Thespians of this school have entered the one- 
act, Two Crooks and a Lady, in the Regional 
Drama Festival which will be held at Fairmont, 
W. Va., on March 29. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Two performances of Sidney Howard’s com- 
edy, The Late Christopher Bean, were given in 
December at the Rufus King High School, 
under the direction of Elias N. Lane. An in- 
teresting comment regarding the production 
was printed on the handbills. 


Leetsdale, Pa. 


Four weeks of strenuous rehearsals resulted 
in a grand success of the play, You Can’t Take 
It With You, presented on November 15 at 
the Leetsdale High School (Troupe No. 421). 
The cast was composed of juniors and seniors 
selected from the senior dramatics clubs. A 
large number of students worked on the tech- 


nical staff and cooperated whole-heartedly. All 
costumes were selected and designed by Betty 


Bergmann, a senior at Leetsdale. Miss Ethel 
Virginia Peaslee, Troupe Sponsor, directed the 
three-act comedy.—Rose Dempsey, Secretary. 


Stambaugh, Mich. 


Two one-act plays, Another John Alden and 
The Tarnished Witherspoons, were given be- 
fore the student body as part of the dramatics 
program at the Stambaugh High School 
(Troupe No. 215) which is under the direc- 
tion of Helen Dunham. Both plays were given 
during the fall semester. Otto Sartorelli was 
chosen as Best Thespian for the 1939-40 season 
at the close of school last June. 


Danville, Ill. 


The first major production of the present 
year for the Danville High Schoo] Players 
(Troupe No. 59) was Young April, given on 
February 13. Among the one-act plays staged 
before members of the Players Club this season 
are A Friend at Court, Georgy-Porgy, The Kid 
Makes Up His Mind, and Sugar and Spice. 
Thespian projects so far this year have included 
the production of three radio plays sponsored 
by the Danville Medical Association and the 
annual Alumni Christmas banquet. Miss Mary 
Miller has charge of dramatics.—Joan Ran- 
dolph, Secretary. 


Thompson Falls, Mont. 


The production of plays done in the “pent- 
house style,’ so popular at the University of 
Washington, is adding much to this season’s 
dramatics program at the Thompson Falls 
High School (Troupe No. 270). Several plays 
staged in this fashion have proved very popular 
with both the players and the audience. The 
Florist Shop entered by this school in the dra- 





CLAYTON HIGH SCHOOL 
DRAMATIC GUILD 


MEMBERSHIP: 
Entered the Guild as Apprentice.... 19 
Became a Journeyman............. 19 
re 19 


Became a member of The National 
Thespians, National Honorary 
Dramatic Society for High Sckools 19 

Offices in the Guild: 

SERVICE: 


MAJOR PRODUCTIONS POSITION 
ONE-ACT PLAYS POSITION 


This is an official transcript of this member’s 
record at the time of the termination of 
active membership in the Guild. 

President. 
Clayton High School 
Clayton, Missouri 

Sponsor. 











“Service Record” Certificate kept by Mr. Blandford 
Jennings for members of his Dramatic Gui!d at the 
Clayton (Mo.) High School. (Thespian Troupe No. 322.) 














ma festival sponsored last spring at the Uni- 
versity of Montana was given a rating of 
“Good.” Miss Ethelda Kempenaar is Troupe 
Sponsor. Supt. of Schools F. A. Curtion was 
present at an impressive Thespian banquet- 
initiation held in the Home Economics depatt- 
ment on December 6.—Betty Lee Schwaeble, 
Secretary. 


Aurora, Neb. 


Three major plays are included on this year's 
production schedule at the Aurora High School 
(Troupe No. 17). The first, Little Women, 
was given as a joint production of the Dra- 
matics Club and Thespian Troupe on December 
6. The other two plays, will be given in April 
and May as the Junior and Senior Class plays. 
Among the one-acts given before members of 
the dramatics club this season are The Dummy, 
Detour Ahead, and The Unicorn and the Fish. 
Staging and make-up demonstrations, including 
Shakespearian make-up, are among the projects 
sponsored by Thespians this season. Members 
of the Troupe have assumed considerable re 
sponsibility over dramatics club meetings and 
play productions. Miss Loine Gaines has charge 
of all dramatics activities —IJsabella Steenburg, 
Secretary. 


Ulysses, Kans. 


Maintaining an excellent record begun when 
the club was established, members of Troupe 
No. 37 at the Grant County Rural High School 
have edited and published their fifth annual 
booklet containing an outline of bi-monthly 
meetings for the spring semester of this yea 
The booklet includes troupe songs, names of 
officers for this year, and names of this year’ 
members. Make-up is the main subject - of 
discussion at the spring meetings now Deli 
held. Miss Isabel Moore has charge of Thespiat 
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TIME FOR A LONGMANS’ 4-STAR HOLLYWOOD PLAY . 4 


x kK k * 


JOY OF LIVING 


A comedy based on the motion picture hit of the same title 
released by RKO Radio Pictures. A stage star, constantly kept 
in debt by her sponging family, finally sees through them and 
sails away for a honeymoon on the tramp steamer owned by the 
man of her dreams. 


The High School Thespian says:—“This dramatization 
retains most of the comedy of the photoplay, and high 
school groups will find it ideal for their needs. Will 
provide an evening of excellent entertainment. The 
play is clean and wholesome and will challenge the 
abilities of the cast and director. We predict this play 
will enjoy many productions among amateur groups.” 


The cast of the picture included Irene Dunne, Douglas Fair- 
banks, Jr., Alice Brady, Guy Kibbee, Jean Dixon, Lucille Ball, 
Frank Milan, Warren Hymer, Phyllis Kennedy, Frank Thomas, 


and James Burke. 
JUNE 13 


A mystery drama based on The Night of June 13, the motion 
picture hit produced by Paramount Pictures, and adapted from 
a story by Vera Caspary. An unusual play about a suburb 
which almost railroaded an innocent man to the electric chair. 


In the cast of the picture were Clive Brook, Lila Lee, Gene 
Raymond, Charles Ruggles, Frances Dee, Mary Boland, Adri- 
anne Allen, Billy Butts, Helen Jerome Eddy, Charlie Grapewin, 
Edward J. LeSaint, Helen Ware, Richard Carle. 


SHE'S GOT EVERYTHING 


A comedy based on the motion picture of the same title re- 
leased by RKO Radio Pictures. A highly entertaining play 
about a young society girl whose father’s creditors, worried lest 
their bills won’t be paid, plot to marry her off to a wealthy 
young man with whom she falls sincerely in love. 


“High school groups will find this an excellent choice 
for their production needs. The lines are clever, the 
situations are lively throughout, and the action moves 
along at a pace that audiences will like. The play re- 
tains the rich comedy of the motion picture.’—The 
High School Thespian. 


The cast of the picture included Ann Sothern, Gene Raymond, 
Victor Moore, Helen Broderick, Billy Gilbert, Parkyakarkus, 
Alan Bruce, Solly Ward, Richard Tucker. 


EASY LIVING 


A comedy dramatized from the motion picture hit of the same 
title released by Paramount Pictures, and adapted from a story 
by Vera Caspary. A rollicking play based on a memorable screen 
hit in which a gay Cinderella is suddenly exalted to a life of 
splendor through a fur coat instead of a glass slipper. 


In the cast of the picture were Jean Arthur, Edward Arnold, 
Ray Milland, Luis Alberni, Mary Nash, Franklin Pangborn, 
Barlow Borland and William Demarest. 











LONGMAN'S, GREEN & CO. 


Actor’s Scripts for each play cost 75 cents. 
Director’s Manuscripts lent free to producers. 


Our 1941 Play Catalogue fully describing our 4-Star Hollywood Series free on request. 
55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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activities this season. Troupe No. 37 was es- 


tablished in December, 1936. 
Massillon, Ohio 


Outward Bound, given on January 9, was the 
frst major play staged by members of Thespian 
Troupe No. 178 at the Washington High School. 
The play was enthusiastically received. Two 
performances of the Russian play, Squaring the 
Circle, were given on November 28, 29, by the 
Struts and Frets Dramatics Club. Thespians 
aw the production of Outward Bound given 
by the drama department of Wooster College 
during the fall season. Mr. M. W. Wickersham 
is in charge of all dramatics activities—Mary 
Anne Reed, Secretary. 


Mt. Vernon, Wash. 


Members of Troupe No. 207 at the Mt. Ver- 
ton High School, attended the performance of 
The Perfect Alibi, given in November, by the 
Drama Department of the University of Wash- 
ington. The trip to the University of Wash- 
ington is an annual event for Thespians at this 
‘chool The first major play of this season, 
Three Cornered Moon, was given on Novem- 
tr 8, with the Junior College Division spon- 
ring the production. Miss Mary Kay Rohrer 
has charge of dramatics.—Lura Davis, Secretary. 


Carteret, N. J. 


Plans for this season for Thespians and other 
dramatics students at the Carteret High School 
all for at least one radio broadcast, two pro- 
sams of three one-act plays, a full-length play, 
adramatics club banquet, a Thespian initiation, 
ad a trip to Broadway to see a professional 
Play. All these interesting activities are under 
the sponsorship of Miss Harriette J. LeBow. 
‘member the Day and What a Life were 
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ing considered at the time of this writing for 
€ Senior class play in January. — Cecelia 
edvetz, Secretary. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Thespians of Troupe No. 186 opened their 
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dramatics season at the Messick High School 
with the production of The Antics of Andrew, 
on November 19. Members of the Troupe also 
attended the season’s opening performance of 
the Memphis Little Theatre where they saw a 
thoroughly enjoyable performance of Dinner at 
Eight. A Thespian initiation was held 
late in January. Mrs. Lottye K. McCall 
has charge of dramatics and directs Thespian 
activities.— Shirley Cossitt, Secretary. 


Missouri Valley, lowa 


Members of Troupe No. 179 at the Missouri 
Valley High School gave Clarence on October 
17 as the first play of the season, with Mr. 
D. A. Liercke directing. The largest student 
crowd in the history of the school saw the 
performance. Students of the dramatics club 
at the Logan High School were guests. The 
second long play of the fall semester was given 
on November 22 under the sponsorship of the 
Junior class. Thespians have been active this 








TRY IT WITH ALICE 


Hilarious farce-comedy in 
3 acts. 


Booxs — 75 CENTs 


Fee $15.00 first performance 
- 


Dramatists Play Service, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


6 East 39th Street 
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season in promoting interest in dramatics among 
students in general. Passing grades are re- 
quired of all actors who wish to become mem- 
bers of the troupe. 


Morgantown, W. Va. 


An event of much importance for members 
of Thespian Troupe No. 27 at the Morgan- 
town High School was the organization this 
fall of a Thespian Alumni Troupe with Robert 
Hughes as President and Aldene Morris as 
Vice President. Marjorie Carlow and Mary 
Bretz were elected to the posts of Secretary 
and Treasurer respectively in the new organiza- 
tion. Thespians gave Men Must Fight on 
November 29 as the first play of the present 
season. The Christmas Season was observed 
with the production of the well known play, 
Why the Chimes Rang, on December 19. 
Twenty-two new members were added to the 
Troupe during the fall semester. Miss Dorothy 
Stone White has charge of Thespian activities 
and directs dramatics. 


Lemmon, S. D. 


The most important achievement of the sea- 
son for members of Troupe No. 83 at the Lem- 
mon High School is the formation of a dra- 
matics club for freshmen and sophomores in- 
terested in dramatics. The new club is very 
much alive and boasts a membership of thirty 
students at present. Eleven new members were 
added to the troupe on December 10. Much 
interest is aroused each year at this school by 
the “informal minstrels” for the junior and 
senior classes, written and produced by Miss 
Helen Movius and Miss Carol Knutson. Among 
the plays staged this season are Growing Pains, 
given late in November, and Why the Chimes 
Rang, produced in pageant form in observance 
of Christmas. Miss Movius is Thespian Re- 
gional Director for South Dakota, as well as 
Sponsor for Troupe No. 83.—Barbara Kirchoff, 
Secretary. 
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PROMOTE 
THE GENERAL 
WELFARE 


A one act play by 
Anne Coulter Martens 


Just Published 


A play of family and college 
life, in which the issue of good 
sportsmanship throws light on 
the larger issues of the ways of 
democracy and what it means to 
be a good American. 


One of the most popular au- 
thors of our day has written, in 
‘‘Promote the General Welfare,” 
an appealing and effective play, 
enthralling in itself, filled with 
charming characters, and yet car- 
rying, like a light, an idea and 
a message for these troubled 


times! 


CHARACTERS 


KIRK LATIMER 


ee = a senior in college 


 * ae his freshman sister 
BARBIE___-__ ___his little sister 
4 his best girl 
Sieve... ___his classmate 


< | Jae a wise old soul 
TIME: The present. 
The 


Latimer 


PLACE: A college town. 
the 


home near the campus. 


living-room of 


Royalty: free of royalty to ama- 
teurs until September 1, 1941. 
Price, 35c a copy. 


Order today from 
Department T 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


59 EAST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO 
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What's New Among Books and Plays 


Epitep By H. T. LEEPER 
Review Staff: Donald Woods, Carl Cummings, Kari Natalie Reed, Daniel Turner, Elmer 
S. Crowley, Mary Ella Boveé, Helen Movius and Virginia Leeper. 
Reviews appearing in this department aim to help our readers keep up with recent 
books and plays. The opinions expressed are those of the reviewer, and mention of a book 
or play in this department does not necessarily mean that such a publication is recom. 


~ i, 


—— 








Ivan Bloom Hardin Co., 3806 Cottage Grove 

Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Readings: 

Bittersweet, a dramatic cutting from the 
play, Dark Wind, by Evelyn Neuenburg. A 
war nurse has her prayer answered when she 
finds her long lost son dying on a transport 
ship during a raging storm. This meeting not 
only restores the mother’s faith but also gives 
courage to Carry on to a younger nurse in need 
of strength. 3w.,1m. 12 min. 

The Enemy, by Channing Pollock. A dra- 
matic cutting, showing the universal, eternal 
truth about war, anywhere, anytime. A woman 
in her frenzied grief over her husband’s death, 
thanks God when her baby dies because now it 
is safe from war. 3 m., lw. 11 min. 

joint Owners in Spain, a cutting from the 
play by Alice Brown. Two old ladies, put into 
the same room because no one can live with 
either of them, solve their problem by build- 
ing an imaginary wall between them. Delight- 
ful humor. 3 w. 10 min. 

Frog Farming, a humorous reading, by Ro- 
bert Benchley. Two men engage in frog 
farming but the frogs fail to respond to their 
treatment. Finally the frogs settle the problem 
in their own way. 2 m. 10 min.—Helen 
Movius. 


Samuel French, 25 West 45th St., New York 
City. 

Why Worry?, a farce in three acts, by Hilda 
Manning, 4 w., 1 g., 5 m. Royalty, $10. This 
play presents as highly an entertaining collec- 
tion of nit-wits as any present-day farce. The 
situation is itself uncommon, as well as very 


funny, since it deals with Desdemona Dal.. 


rymple, widow of the celebrated Shakespearean 
actor, Brutus Dalrymple, and her efforts to 
keep alive that Shakespearean spirit in her 
offspring, Hamlet, Viola, and Ophelia. How- 
ever, her efforts bear no fruit, inasmuch as 
the young people entertain their cwn ideas of 
both the past and the future. Hamlet and 
Viola each fall for persons entirely outside of 
the Shakespearean realm, and the battle that 
ensues between parent and children is intensely 
amusing and satisfying. If you are looking for 
the out-and-out ridiculous; for the laugh-a- 
minute; for brisk dialogue; and for simple 
and inexpensive production requirements, 
Why Worry? is an excellent choice.—Ella Mae 
Bovee. 

The Man Without A Country, a play in 
three acts with prologue and epilogue, by 
Elizabeth McFadden and Agnes Crimmins. 
22 m., 2 w., extras. (Many roles may be 
doubled). Royalty, $10. This adaptation of 
the historic story by Edward Everett Hale has 
a particularly timely significance with its love- 
of-country theme and appeal to patriotic loy- 
alty. The prologue and epilogue deal with a 
young man who finds reasons lacking for giving 
up his private life to enlist in his country’s 
defense. He is told by the enlistment officer the 
story of the trial and punishment of Philip 
Nolan, who forfeited his right to defend his 
country. The story makes up the main acts 
of the play. This is a play that would make a 
very worth while, interesting production, but 
one that would require skillful directing and 
careful staging for the battle scene with the 
pirate ship.—Virginia Leeper. 

Nick Of The-Woods, or Telia, The Rene- 
gade’s Daughter, an old melodrama in 3 acts, 
with music. Adapted by Tom Taggart. Roy- 


alty, $25. 9 m., 6 w., extras. To those groups 
wishing a variation from the usual type of play, 
this melodrama offers an interesting vehicle, |t 
has all the essentials of the old time melodrama 
—the hissable villain, the helpless heroine, and 
the stalwart hero. It ranks with such old r. 
vival favorites as After Dark, The Drunkard, 
and Under the Gaslight. Historical notes and 
suggestions for portraying the exaggerated emo. 
tions and actions of the old time actors are 
included in the prompt copy.—Elmer S§. Crow. 
ley. 

More Life Studies. By Tom Powers. Price 
$1.00. This book contains 16 interesting mono- 
logues that high school people will enjoy read- 
ing and presenting. All characterizations are 
clearly defined and not too difficult to under. 
stand. One of these monologues would be ex- 
cellent for presentation at a Thespian meeting 
or for an assembly program.—Donald Woods. 


The Northwestern Press, 2200 Park Ave, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Jewelled Cat, a mystery comedy in three 
acts, by Lynn Rutland. 5 m., 5 w. Royalty, 
$25. This is a play of the Cat and the Canary 
type and contains all the traditional mystery- 
play elements. The queer old housekeeper, the 
inherited estate, the disappointed heirs, the 
secret panels, and the disappearances are all 
there. There are no murders, but you are never 
sure until the final curtain. Those who enjoy 
mystery thrillers will find this very much to 
their liking.—H. T. Leeper. 

The Death Ray Mystery, a play in three 
acts, by Lynn Rutland, 5 w., 6 m. Royalty, 
$25.00. One interior setting. Here is a mys 
tery play with a modern treatment, yet with 
enough of the old-time stage tricks to put it in 
the “chills and thrills” category. A few simple, 
but very effective lighting effects are called 
for. Gregory McVane, the inventor of a death 
ray, is found murdered, perhaps by the foreign 
agents who have been trying to get his inven- 
tion. The guilt falls on various relatives and 
especially on Hillary, a ne’er-do-well nephew. 
It is Hillary who finally proves himself a hero 
by discovering all the real facts in the case, 
and bringing the affair to a genuinely surpms 
ing conclusion.— Donald Woods. 

Row, Peterson and Company, 1911 Ridge 
Ave., Evanston, III. 

Holiday Hill, comedy in 3 acts, by Oliv 
Price. 10 m., 7 w. Percentage royalty. The 
“Jitterbug” twins, Judy and Jimmy Bowmat, 
plan an active summer at Holiday Hill. But 
almost at the start Grandma Platt and her 
“oldest boy,” Uncle Jonathan, arrive. Grandma 
is a “perky” old lady, and not altogether ob 
jectionable, but grouchy old Uncle Jonathan * 
always spoiling the fun. However, Uncle Jom 
than redeems himself somewhat in the eyes ° 
the young people when he joins with them 
carrying out a plan whereby Patricia Bowma 
may enter college in the fall. When the hut 
dred dollar bill which they plan to present 
Patricia on her birthday is stolen, Mickey, the 
local “tough boy,” is accused. But Mr. Bov 
man, a lawyer, handles the case in his ow 
home. Mickey is cleared of suspicion # 
finally becomes the leader of the Vigilanlts 
where he finds out what it means to have 
companions of the right sort. This play 1s ™ 
about youth, written to be played by you" 
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The action moves along at a brisk pace. Lect 
are no difficult scenes. It should prove 


excellent high school entertainment.—Dani 
Turner. 
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PRESIDENT LINCOLN 
By Earl Hobson Smith 


A two-hour play in three acts with 


three scenes each. 


Many of the scenes can be used 


for Lincoln chapel programs. 


Price 


$1.50 (cloth) 


The Lincoln Book Company 
Lincoln Memorial University 


Harrogate, Tennessee 
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The Dramatic Publishing Co., 59 East Van 
Buren St., Chicago, III. 


The Lady Elects, a comedy in three acts, 
by William Davidson. 5 m., 5 w. Percentage 
royalty of $10 to $25. Young Doctor Don 
Johnston decides to run for mayor in the hope 
that he can prevent “Ten Percent” Malley, 
crooked political boss, from staffing the local 
hospital with political appointees. Don’s cam- 
paign is managed by Nan, his office girl, who 
mysteriously seems to know all the tricks of 
politics. Actually, Nan is in hiding because her 
father has been railroaded to prison by a false 
charge by Malley. Nan’s looks have been 
changed by a disfiguring accident, but Doctor 
Don restores her beauty by plastic surgery. Don 
wins in an exciting finish, in spite of the trick- 
ery of the Malley machine, and Nan traps 
Malley into a confession that frees her father 
and brings a happy ending for her as well as 
Don. This play contains a variety of good char- 
acter parts and its theme makes it an especially 
good choice.—H. T. Leeper. 


Longmans, Green and Company, 55 Fifth 
Ave. New York City. 


june 13, a mystery drama in three acts based 
upon the copyrighted motion picture entitled, 
The Night of Fune 13, produced and released 
y Paramount Pictures, Inc. Dramatized by 
Frank Vreeland. This is something new in the 
feld of plays. At first glance one may think 
the play presents unsurmountable staging diffi- 
culties for small high schools, because of its 
three acts, each containing four different scenes. 
The scenes and setting are, however, such that 
the whole thing can be managed effectively with 
4minimum of change. There are thirteen in 
the cast, seven men, six women, and extras may 

used. The time is the present and the play 
shows the interesting personality problems aris- 
ng in the lives of four suburban families living 
in the same block. Cleverly woven into their 
ves are the elements of jealousy, hate, revenge, 
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love, and even suicide. I recommend this play 
highly to both high schools and Little Theatre 
groups. It would need to be well presented, 
but most of the characters are well within the 
possibilities of any good amateur group.—Kari 
Natalie Reed. 


Dramatists Play Service, Inc., 6 East 39th 
St., New York, N. Y. 


The Laboratory Stage, by Ernest Hanes and 
Raymond J. Tallman, is something new in a 
practical, low-priced textbook which can be 
used in both Speech and Drama classes in high 
school. The various exercises for voice and 
diction together with those on pantomime, stage 
business, etc. are sufficient in number and 
variety to provide much practice in fundamental 
techniques. The second half of the book con- 
cerns itself with the study of characterizations 
and interpretations. Selections are both solo 
and ensemble studies. I believe this book can 
be very valuable as a supplementary or even 
a main text in many high schools, particularly 
the smaller ones. I would recommend it also 
as a useful book to be used by National Thes- 
pian troupes, as material for many interesting 
and not too laborious presentations for regular 
meetings could be taken from this and interest- 
ing discussion could follow.—Kari Natalie Reed. 


Wetmore Declamation Bureau, 1631 South 
Paxton St., Sioux City, Iowa. 


Huckleberry Finn, a comedy in 3 acts by 
Pauline Phelps. Adapted from Mark Twain’s 
novel. 6 m., 6 w., one interior setting. Roy- 
alty, first performance 10 copies; subsequent 
performances $2.50 each. All of Mark Twain’s 
lovable characters come to life in this play— 
from Huck Finn to Becky Thatcher. The ad- 
ventures take place at Tom’s Aunt Sally’s. The 
familiar incidents of Huck pretending to be 
Tom, of helping little Jim, the negro, escape, 
and of outwitting the rascally “king” and the 
“duke” combine to make this one of the year’s 
best plays for high school production.—Elmer 
S. Crowley. 


The Little Minister, a play in 3 acts by 
Pauline Phelps. Based on J. M. Barrie’s novel 
of the same name. 6 m., 6 w., one interior 
setting. Royalty $10. Gavin, the little minister 
of a village in Thrums, Scotland is attracted to 
Babbie, a vivacious young gypsy girl. The 
attraction is so great that the minister risks 
characterization and situation. At least eight 
everything including his reputation and position 
for her. The play has real power both in 
of the parts are outstanding character studies. 
Costumes of the 1860's are essential, and scotch 
dialect, though not entirely necessary, adds 
greatly to the production. This is not a play 
for the inexperienced actor, though advanced 
Thespians will find it excellent—Elmer S. 
Crowley. 


Walter H. Baker Co., 178 
Boston, Mass. 


Midsummer Madness, a farce in three acts, 
by Glenn Hughes. Royalty, $10.00. 6 m., 
w. One interior setting. This is a brand new 
play written by a playwright who has been 
called ‘‘America’s foremost writer of amateur 
farce.’ It is excellent for high schcols. The 
play itself presents no special production prob- 
lems and is masterfully plotted, filled with lots 
of lively action and clean refreshing dialogue. 
Mrs. Brooke, wife of a well-to-do investment 
broker, agrees to let Jerry Lee, an ambitious 
young salesman, sell their home. This is tc get 
even wih her husband for his failure to buy 
her a new pearl necklace. But Mr. Brooke is 
having the necklace delivered that day and is 
going to surprise his wife with it on her birth- 
day. The jewelry salesman falls into the hands 
of Phyllis Brooke, daughter of the household, 
and her youthful friends, who are rehearsing 
a melodrama for the Ccuntry Club Follies. 
From this point on there is plenty of excite- 
ment, with the pearls changing hands in the 
most surprising manner. After a series of 
hilarious episodes, the errors are all cleared up 
and a happy ending for every one is very 
excellently brought about.—Harold S. Ahrendts. 


Tremont St., 


@| FOR YOUR SENIOR CLASS \e 
or COMMENCEMENT PLAY 


If you want one which “will make 
the audience shiver and sigh with 
the most wholesome enjoyment,” 
give— 


DOUBLE DOOR 
A Play in 3 Acts by Elizabeth McFadden 


Theme: the perennial battle 
youth and age. 

Characters: 5 women, 7 men. 

Time: a full evening. 

Costumes: of 1910. 

Scene: 1 set; a mysteriously fascinating 
room in a millionaire mansion on 


Fifth Avenue, New York. 


between 


EXCERPT 
**There is a long pause while Victoria sits 
brooding over her failure. Then... de- 


termination brings her to her feet .. . 
Anne crosses the hall toward the stairs. 
Victoria: Wait a moment. You mustn’t 
go without your pearls. 

Anne: It’s all right, Victoria. 


If you 
want them keep them. 


Victoria: No. no. Rip wants you to have 
them. Come in. 
(Anne enters reluctantly. Victoria 


locks the door behind her). 
Anne (Frightened): What. . .? 
Victoria: I am going to show you my 
treasure room. 
(She goes up to the panel and touches 
the hidden spring. The section of 
wall moves slowly out revealing the 


steel door . . . The steel door swings 
open . . . showing the darkness 
beyond). 

Anne: Oh! What.. 


Victoria (Holding out her hand to Anne) : 
Rip wants you to have your pearls. 
Come! .. .” 


Price: 75 cents—Royalty: $25.00 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
































Nose For News, a three act comedy, by 
Robert C. Schimmel. Royalty, $10.00. 6m., 6 
w. One interior setting. This play is fine for 
high school groups: well balanced cast and 
clear cut characterization. The play presents 
no problems to the director and should be well 
accepted by any group. 


The plot centers around Romeo Sneaton 
who wishes to become next year’s editor of the 
school paper, but in his way stands Priscy 
Manning whose story for the Bent River Blade 
news contest is already in when the play opens. 
Rom tries to rush his story which is due in 
twenty-four hours, but ideas fail him.—Harold 


S. Ahrendts. 


Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc., Frank- 
lin, Ohio. 


The Amateur’s Make-up Chartbook, by 
Arthur H. Schwerin, is rather elementary, but 
it has some fine charts and suggestions. The 
reviewer would caution those who own or will 
own the book—and there should be many, for 
it is a good buy at $l—to use the make-up 
sparingly; by following the instructions and 
doing this, you will use the make-up convinc- 
ingly.. Separate charts which go to make up 
the book may be purchased for ten cents each. 
The best of these, it seems to us, are the charts 
describing the use of beards and mustaches, 
always a tricky business ; middle-aged man and 
maddle-aged woman (two charts) ; old man 
and old woman (two charts). Others are 
classified by type, and should be useful. How- 
ever, it may be a good idea to let a student 
use his imagination in the make-up as well as 
in the creation of his character. The funda- 
mentals, upon which experiment may be built, 
are in the chart-book though, and we think it 
is a contribution to the technical publications 
on amateur dramatics.—foseph A. Hayes. 
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Our Periedicals in Review 


ReviewepD By LOTTA JUNE MILLER 


Director of Dramatics, State Teachers College, California, Pa. 


Articles Recommended for Their Practical Value to Teachers and Students of Dramatics. 





Personality Traits of Drama School Students. 
By Alfred L. Golden. Quarterly Journal of 
Speech for December, 1940. While this disser- 
tation was written for teachers of drama, it 
would seem worth while for the serious dra- 
matic student. In college, perhaps to a greater 
degree than in high school, majors in drama 
have been labelled “queer” or “affected.” 
Because of these accusations, Mr. Golden ad- 
ministered several standardized tests to students 
at Duquesne and Carnegie Tech. His findings 
indicated that there is a personality difference 
between drama students and other students. 
On the whole, they tend slightly to extrover- 
sion, and they admit to being “exhibitionists,” 
“egotists,’ and “queer ducks.” These findings 
are worth your consideration. 


James A. Herne. By Frederick Morton. 
Theatre Arts for December, 1940. A hundred 
years ago, one of America’s successful play- 
wrights was born, James A. Herne. According 
to the critical reviews of the time, he was 
another Clifford Odets—‘“so clear was the ef- 
fect produced that spectators declared they 
felt as though they were looking through trans- 
parent walls into an actual home.” Perhaps 
his best known plays were Shore Acres and 
Sag Harbor. The attainment which made him 
outstanding in our American theater history 
was the fact that he dared to treat of the 
economic and sociological problems of his day. 








f Produce These Timely 


Plays This Season: 


AMERICAN PASSPORT 


In three acts. 
Cast of 4 m., 6w. 
Royalty, $25. 
Books, 75c. 


AMERICA FIRST! 


In three acts. 
Cast of 6 m., 5 w. 
Royalty, $10. 
Books, 50c. 
Send your order for single copies 
to read with a view toward pro- 
duction. 
Send for Our Catalog of Recom- 
mended Class Plays. 


The Northwestern Press 
2200 Park Ave. 
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Stage Fright and What to Do About It. By 
Dwight E. Watkins and Harrison M. Karr. 
Good Housekeeping for January, 1941. If ‘“mis- 
ery loves company,” all ye stage-frightened 
Thespians read and relax. Eva Le Gallienne, 
after her one-thousandth performance, upon 
being questioned whether she still experienced 
this paralyzing sensation replied. ‘Yes. And 
it gets worse every year.” 

Among the suggestions offered by this article 
to singers, speakers, and actors are: to mini- 
mize the importance of the situation, be well 
prepared, attempt to establish the atmosphere 
of good fellowship, perform som. physical 
activity, overlook your mistakes, analyze the 
situation, prepare your speech but don’t memo- 
rize it, and lastly, stage fright is of actual value 
to give the performer the necessary verve. 


Edward Sheldon: A Living Legend. By 
Ward Morehouse. Stage for January, 1941. 
There’s a “power behind the throne” of the 
theater’s mighty by the name of Edward Shel- 
don, a successful playwright of the early 1900's. 
Although blind now, he has more influence 
than any other one man. 

Helen Hayes admits that he will probably 
talk her into doing Lady Macbeth. Robert E. 
Sherwood, who reads all of his plays to him, 
claims: “It’s amazing how he can put his 
finger on the trouble in a script.”” Mr. Sheldon 
is best known for his plays: Salvation Nell, 


Lulla Belle, Dishonored Lady, and Romance. 


Mono-Acting—Past and Present. By Char- 
lotte Crocker. Emerson Quarterly for Decem- 
ber, 1940. What is Mono-Acting? Probably the 
best modern example is that presented by Ruth 
Draper, Margaret Blish, Charlotte Crocker, and 
Jimmy Savo in which one individual presents a 


complete interpretation. The first exponent of *- 


Monologue was Thespis along about 500 B. C. 
when he added a single actor to the Greek 
Chorus. In the Roman era, great numbers of 
people took active part in mono-acting, even 
the royalty. But the real dawn of the theater 
came in the 1600’s; in fact it is doubtful that 
Shakespeare could have produced his great 
works had not it been for the foundation built 
by the mono-actors. Of course we are all 
aware of the turn the art has taken today from 
the elocutionary, artificial technique to the 
strong, sincere art of our modern “oral expres- 
4 39 

sion. 


From My Diarv. By Ferenc Molnar. Stage 
for December, 1940. When one reads over the 
restrictions a member of a theater audience is 
expected to observe during a performance, it 
is a wonder that anyone attends a play. In 
order to counteract these physical and mental 
tortures, the play should be a very good one. 
This is a tentative introduction to a book on 
the drama that the author plans to use. He 
said that he would begin on the assumption 
that “to spend an evening inside a theater is 
punishment.” 


Dublin Gate Theatre Productions. By Toska 
Bissing. Theatre Arts for January, 1941. 
“The best Repertory Company in the world 
if you ask me,” said Eddie Dowling. “I have 
never seen such versatile acting—an astonishing 
group. This was not said about the famous 
Abbey Players, but about a group not so well 
known in America, The Dublin Gate Theatre. 
Ireland, needing a revitalized producing group 
that was not dependent up on London for its 
actors and scripts, organized its first inter- 
national theater, the Gate. From a humble 





School of 
The Drama 


THE SCHUSTER-MARTI 


40th Year. Professional training for stage: Drama 
and Dance, Radio, Teaching. Practical experience 
afforded students. Our own theatre, radio equipped 
studio. Student residence. Summer course June 16 
Winter term September 17. Address: Secretary, 
Little Playhouse, Kemper Lane, Cincinnati, Ohio, 








DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Four year professional college course in acting, pro- 
duction or playwriting leading to A. B. degree. Eight 
annual productions in the Carnegie Tech theatre. 


Henry Boettcher, Head 


Acting and Production: 
enry Boettcher, Doug- 
las McLean, Mary 
Morris. 
Playwriting and History 
of Drama: Thomas Job. 
Voice and Speech: Edith 
arman Skinner. 
Stage Design: Lloyd Wen- 


History of Costume and 
History of Art: Harold 
Geoghegan. 

Technical Direction, Stage 
Lighting: George Kim- 
berly. 

Stage Movement and 
Eurythmics: Margery 


inger. Schneider. 
Costume Design: Elizabeth Fencing: Marino Man- 
Schrader Kimberly, occhia. 


For information apply to Henry Boettcher 














beginning in a theater seating but 102, this 
group is now packing the Gaiety Theatre with 
Ireland’s literary and political leaders. There 
is even a chance that America may have the 
opportunity to observe their performances if 
all continues to progress favorably. 


Ethel Barrymore Shines in The Corn Is 
Green, Season’s Finest Comedy. Life for De- 
cember 23, 1940. Emlyn Williams’ The Cor 
Is Green, having played two successful seasons 
in London, has not won the approval of the 
critics in New York only because it is a well- 
written play, but because it is brilliantly acted 
by Miss Ethel Barrymore. Life has included a 
series of pictures from the play, so well chosen 
that they actually carry the plot and show the 
highlights of the acting. 


Puppet Shadows with Sunshine. By Dor- 
othy Heroy. Recreation for September, 194. 
When playgrounds are not always available, one 
delightful way of entertaining children is by 
shadow puppets. “he facilities are surprisingly 
inexpensive and quite satisfactory. A demount- 
able screen is designed to tie in place so that 
it would not mar anyone’s desk. Children be- 
come quite adept at making their own pupp*ts 
and decorating the screen. 

This idea may be used in the lower grades, 
although it might have a fascinating appeal 
for high school Thespians. 


Light View of Grave Affairs. By Brooks 
Atkinson. New York Times for October 2), 
1940. Among the many admirable qualities of 
theater folk, there is one story which will warm 
the cockles of your heart. You have all heard 
of the great English director, Margaret Web 
ster, who has directed Maurice Evans I 
Hamlet, King Henry IV, and Richard The 
Third, as well as staging the Shakespearian 
Festival at the New York World’s Fair. You 
have also heard of her famed mother, Dame 
May Whitty who is playing in England now 
despite the continual bombardment. 

Miss Webster, most naturally, tried to per 
suade her mother and father to come to thi 
country for the duration of the war. She first 
wrote letters, then sent cablegrams, but all 1 
no avail. Finally she resorted to transatlantit 
telephone and pleaded directly with her mother. 
“Good heavens, child,” said Dame May Whitt, 
“don’t you realize that I’m rehearsing?” 


This Is An Editorial. By Alexander Ine 
and Alexander King. Stage for January, 1941. 
If during these highly serious times, you should 
be asked to justify so frivolous an undertaking 
as a play, you might use the statistics that ™ 
editors of STAGE use and seek safety in nut 
bers. In the United States alone, there # 
65,000 amateur theatrical groups and abot! 
22,000 instructors in the art of the drama. 
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TO LEADING SCHOOLS OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


« « « G U IDE IN THE UNITED STATES 





EMERSON COLLEGE 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


‘Thorough training in drama, radio, interpretation, pub- 


jc speaking, speech correction, play and script writing, 
journalism and allied subjects. A.B. and B.L.I. degrees. 


Address inquiries to: 


HOWARD M. HIGGINS, Dean 
Bob Jones College Classic Players 








and 
Department of Speech 


offer exceptional opportunities for work in interpre- 
tation, acting, debate, radio, public speaking, and 
production leading to an A.B. degree in the atmos- 
cere of a Christian college. 


pOB JONES COLLEGE Cleveland, Tennessee 


DIVISION OF DRAMA 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


ag Curriculum leading to B. A. and 
. A. Degrees. 


tan Showboat and Penthouse Theatres. 
GLENN HUGHES, Executive Director 


FOR DRAMATICS 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Undergraduate and graduate major — new theatre — 
excellent faculty — cooperation with Cleveland Play 
House. For information apply to Barclay S. Leathem. 


THE SCHOOL OF SPEECH 


Kent State University 
Kent, Ohio 
Instruction and Participation Available in all 
Phases of Speech. University Theatre in 
Connection. 


E. TURNER STUMP, Executive Director 











SCHOOL OF DRAMA 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


offers work in Dramatic Arts and Radio leading to 
B. A., B. F. A. and M. A, degrees. 
For information address 


RUPEL J. JONES, University of Oklahoma 
NORMAN, OKLAHOMA 
McMURRY COLLEGE 


THEATRE and SPEECH DEPARTMENT 


in Sunny West Texas 
Presents Fourteen Major Productions a year. Thorough 
individual training in scientifically built modern theatre, 
studios, and equipment. Write to 
JACKSON LORD, Director 
McMurry College, Abilene, Texas 











CURRY “52” 

College 

Founded 1879 by 

S. S. Curry, Ph. D., Litt. D. 
Complete preparation for the teach- 
ing of speech and speech correction; 
thorough training in acting and in 
the directing and producing of 
plays; radio technique and exper- 
ience; play writing and the prepara- 
tion of radio scripts. 
Curry is authorized by the Common- 
wealth of Mass. to give the degrees 
B.S.O., M.Sc.O., honorary D.Sc.O. 


Please write for Annual Catalogue; 
also for special bulletin describing 
opportunities for summer study 


Imogen Andre, Dean 


251 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 





YOUR COLLEGE 
EDUCATION AT 


ithaca College 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


offers specialized work in 


e@ DRAMATIC ART 
e ENGLISH 


e SPEECH 


Ithaca is an accredited coll 


ege offering 


degrees in three fields only: Drama, 
Music, and Physical Education. The cur- 
riculum is based on the modern need 
for specialized, practical, individualized 


education. 


Graduates are certified to teach in sec- 
ondary schools. Many are heard on the 


radio and stage. 
WRITE FOR BULLE 


WINN F. ZELLER 
Director, Department of 
ITHACA COLLEGE 


TIN 


Drama 
ITHACA, N. Y. 
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The University of Southern California 
School of Speech 


Located at the Cultural Center of the Southwest, in the Atmosphere of Excellent Libraries, 
Motion Pictures, Studios, and Fine Theatres. 





Arts, and Sciences. 
A Drama Workshop. 


Collegiate Players. 





National Honorary Organizations: 


Courses of Interest to Teachers and Students of Dramatics 


Dramatics (Acting), Advanced Dramatics (Directing), 
Poetry, Evolution of the Theatre, Radio Speech, Interpretation, Voice and Diction, Public Speaking and 
Debating, Phonetics, Voice Science, and Speech Correction. 
Seminars in Dramatics, Interpretation, Phonetics, Public Speaking and Debate; Group Discussion, Rhe- 
torical Theory, and Graduate Studies. 


Related Work: In Cinematography, Art, Music, Literature, and other courses in the College of Letters, 


Stage and Photoplay Appreciation, Staging of 


Phi Beta, Zet Phi Eta, Delta Sigma Rho, Tau Kappa Alpha, National 


Degrees: A. B., A.M., Ph. D. 
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Second Semester, 1940-41: February 6 to June 4 


Three Summer Terms, 1941: 
June 17-August /; June 29-August /; August /-August 30 
A FRIENDLY SCHOOL WITH A PERSONAL INTEREST IN EVERY STUDENT 


Write for bulletins of the School of Speech, Summer Session, Graduate School, and Circular of Information 


Address: RAY K. IMMEL, Ph. D., Director, School of Speech 
The University of Southern California, University Park, Los Angeles 














